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NEW DARK DAYS. 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


From the Armentan of Bedros Dourian. 





[The national songs of the Armenians for 
years past breathe the misery caused by Turkey’s 
detestable policy of forbidding Christians to 
possess any weapons, while they are exposed to 
eonstant pillage, ill usage and slaughter from 
the flerce tribes of well-armed Mohammedan 
Keords. The following lines by an Armenian 
post who died in 1872 might have been written 
on purpose to fit the recent massacres :] 

The centuries of bloodshed 
Are past, those cruel years ; 
But there is still one country 
Whose mountains drip with tears, 
Whose river-banks are blood-stained, 
Whose mourning loads the breeze; 
A land of dreary ruins, 
Ashes and cypress trees. 


Mountains and plains are wrapt in mist; 
The sweetly-sounding flute 

Of the Armenian shepherdess 
To-day is hushed and mute. 

Ceased are the sounds of harmless mirth, 
The dances band in hand; 

Only the weapon of the Koord 
Shines freely through the land. 


The bride’s soft eyes are tearful, 
Behind her tresses’ flow, 

Lest the Koord’s shout should interrupt 
Love's whisper, sweet and low. 

Red blood succeeds love's rosy flush ; 
Slain shall the bridegroom be, 

And by the dastard Koords the bride 
Be led to slavery. 


The peasant sows, but never reaps ; 
He hungers evermore; 

He eats his bread in bitterness, 
And tastes of anguish sore. 

Lo! tears and blood together 
Drop from his pallid face; 

And these are our own brothers, 
Of our own blood and race! 


The forehead pure, the sacred veil 
Of the Armerian maid 
Shall rude hands touch, and hell’s hot breath 
Her innocence invade ? 
They do it as men crush a flower, 
By no compunction stirred ; 
They slaughter an Armenian 
As they would kill a bird. 


O roots of vengence, heroes’ bones, 
Who fell of oid in fight, 

Have ye all crumbled into dust 
Nor sent one shoot to light? 

Oh, of that eagie nation 
Now trampled by the Koord, 

Is nothing left but black-hued crows, 
And moles with eyes obscured ? 


Give back our sisters’ roses, 
Our brothers who have died, 
The crosses of our churches, 
Our nation’s peace and pride! 
O Sultan, we demand of thee 
And with our hearts entreat— 
Give us protection from the Koord, 


Or arms his arms to meet! 
— Boston Post. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Full woman suffrage in South Australia 
is an accomplished fact. The telegraph 
announces that Queen Victoria has signed 
the bill, and it has become a law. More 
than one million equare miles of territory 
with a fertile soil and temperate climate, 
& country larger than all the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, 
and destined to support a population of 
hundreds of millions at no distant dayj;is 
dedicated forever to equal rights for 
women. This is the greatest single: victory 
the cause has ever gained. 


Let- } 





New South Wales is about to join South | 


Australia and New Zealand for woman 
suffrage. At Sidney, N. S. W., March 13, 
Premier Reid pledged the government to 
establish it, though for the present it will 
not be possible to introduce the bill. 


‘Lhe Colorado Legislature has been 
highly commended for having raised the 
age of protection for girls to 21 at the 
instance of Representative Carrie Clyde 
Holly. But the bill has only passed the 
House and awaits action by the Senate. 
We hope, for the credit of the State, that 
the bill will become a law. If not, it will 
show that the women need a woman mem- 
ber of the Senate as well as of the House. 

scenanichaetaiellaaiaaiantiaiaa 

In New Jersey the Governor has signed 
a bill admitting women to the practice 
of law. It passed each branch of the 
Legislature by all but 4 votes. The bill 
was presented by Assemblyman Drake, of 
Jersey City, on behalf of Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, who secured the names of 300 
lawyers in its favor. 

—__-—_ +@u —  — ——— 

Events just now are giving a series of 
object lessons as to the need of women’s 
vote. One of the most significant is the 
attempt to legalize houses of ill fame in 
Missouri, on the proposition of a com- 
mittee of ministers, appointed by the 
Evangelical Alliance, and supported by 
the mayor and the chief of police of St. 
Louis. The details of the project were 
published in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL last 
week. Hitherto, whenever efforts have 
been made to introduce this iniquitous 
Old World system into America, the 
women have had the help and co-opera- 
tion of the ministers in fighting it. When 
even the ministers and the Evangelical 
Alliance, whose good intentions are un- 
questioned, show themselves capable of 
being talked over bya wily chief of police 
into the support of such a measure, it is 
time that the women, the natural guar- 
dians of the home, should have the ballot 
in their own hands, to represent their own 
views. 


ee 

Another object-lesson as to the need of 
woman euffrage is furnished in the follow. 
ing telegram from Atlanta to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette: 

Among the subjects received yesterday 
by the Southern Medical College was that 
of a female convict from the camp at 
Rising Fawn, and her babe. Carrie Mas- 
sey was the name of the unfortunate 
woman who was thus the victim of the 
bad management which characterizes the 
lease system. The child with which she 
died was the fourth one born during the 
term of her imprisonment. This is but 
another in a series of cases, the most 
notorious being that of Alice White, who 
was pardoned by Governor Northern 
purely to free her from the persecutions 
to which a female prisoner is subjected. 
The Legislative Committee, last Novem- 
ber, reported the existence of this state of 
= but no steps were taken to break 

up. 

How long would such a state of things 
be allowed by legislators to exist, per- 
fectly well known, but with ‘‘no steps 
taken to break it up,” if the women of 
Georgia had votes? 

London newspaper correspondents have 
been trying to reach the scene of the 
Turkish massacres in Armenia, and the 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has 
succeeded, in spite of the obstacles placed 
in the way by the Turkish government, 
which had formally announced that no 
newspaper correspondents would be al- 
lowed to enter the district. This corre- 
spondent was inclined to think matters 
had been much exaggerated, and his first 
letters, written from Constantinople, were 
colored by this feeling. When he reached 
the disturbed district, however, he found 
that, instead of the facts having been 
exaggerated, the whole had not been told. 
The tone of his despatches completely 
changed, and the enormities revealed in 
them have made a sensation in England. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Norman, 
the correspondent of the London Times 
during the last Turco-Russian war, under- 
went a similar change of opinion. As he 
states in the preface to his book, he left 
England a decided partisan of Turkey, 
and convinced that the anti-Turkish re- 
ports were gross exaggerations. What 
he saw with his own eyes convinced him 
that the iniquity of the Turkish govern- 
ment was beyond exaggeration, and 
almost beyond description. Here is a 
specimen incident, related to the corre- 
spondent of the Telegraph by an eye- 
witness: 

I saw them take a pregnant woman. 
They stood joking round her and made 
bets as to the sex of her child. She was 





then cut open, and the money was paid 
| to the soldier who had guessed aright. 

And this was only one of hundreds of 
women so treated. Now, have women all 
|the rights they ought to want, when 
| they have not the right to say with 
| authority that such things shall cease? 


———__+ oe —_____ 


The friends of woman suffrage in Port- 
land, Me., at the recent school election, 
|made an effort to get women on the 
School Board, and Mrs. Augusta M. Hunt 
was their candidate. In two elections 
there was no choice, but the man who 
was against Mrs. Hunt won the day on 
the third. There were three candidates, 
Mrs. Hunt being a non-partisan candidate, 
but many Republicans and some Demo- 
crats worked for her. On the third day, 
by consent of all interested parties, Mrs. 
Hunt withdrew her name in favor of the 
Republican nominee. 


—_~§@o=-— 


The suffragists of Maine may be con- 
gratulated upon the substantial gains 
they have made in the laws. Although 
the municipal suffrage bill which passed 
the House was defeated by four votes in 
the Senate, the Legislature of 1895 will 
be remembered as the Legislature which 
passed the law giving to mothers equal 
authority with fathers in the custody of 
their minor children and the care of their 
property, and, further, as the Legislature 
which gave to widows an absolute right 
of dower in the property of the busband, 
similar provision being made for the 
widowers. It has also been decreed that 
where husband and wife live apart, the 
courts may require the husband to make 
an allowance to his wife, without a divorce 
being granted. The bill changing the law 
as to dower was drawn by Judge Savage 
of Auburn, and is said by lawyers to be a 
particularly creditable piece of legislation 
in the care and skill shown in its framing. 


_ +o, — 


Nebraska legislators are considering a 
bill to raise the age of protection for girls 
from fifteen to eighteen years. The House 
committee of the whole has reported it 
favorably. A resoluviun recommending 
the passage of the bill was adopted at a 
temperance mass meeting at University 
Place, where speeches were made by May- 
or Beecher, C. D. Emerson, Rev. Mr. Ab- 
bott, Mr. Burch, Profs. Lowe and Garder, 
Hon. Casper and others. The agitation and 
discussion over the question have interest- 
ed the students of the different colleges. A 
petition in favor of the bill was circulated 
among the students and signed by 1,000 
of them in one day. The State Univer- 
sity students led in numbers, followed by 
the Wesleyan University, Union College, 
Cotner University, Lincoln Normal Uni- 
versity and Western Normal College. 


—- +e 


This action is creditable to the students, 
and speaks well for the moral tone of 
Nebraska institutions of learning. There 
is a great diversity among colleges in this 
respect. When Taine was told by ex- 
perienced Englishmen that half the stu- 
dents at the great English Universities 
were young men of pure morals, the fact 
seemed to him remarkable enough to be 
recorded in his ‘*‘Notes sur L’Angleterre.”’ 
In the European Universities, a student 
with good morals was a rare exception. 
In many of the country colleges—the so- 
called ‘‘freshwater colleges” of America, 
a dissolute student is an exception, and is 
despised by his mates. On the other 
hand, in the large colleges frequented by 
rich and idle young men from fashionable 
families, immorality carries with it hardly 
any stigma, and is very prevalent. So 
powerful is public opinion. The fact that 
the Nebraska Universities are co-educa- 
tional probably has something to do with 
their wholesome moral tone. 


+> 


Before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature, on March 21, a 
hearing was given in regard to two biils, 
one proposing to raise the age of pro- 
tection for girls to 21, the other providing 
a penalty of three years in State prison 
for criminally assaulting or illicitly con- 
| sorting with a girl under 18. Addresses 
| were made by Mrs. E. B. Forbes, Mrs. 

Lizzie D. Bacon, Frances Ellen Burr, Mrs. 
| T. H. Bissell, Rev. Mr. Irons, Mr. E. S. 
Westcott and Mr. John Hooker. 


+t? 











| Dr. Mary D. Hussey writes: ‘The 
| following petition was prepared by the 
|New Jersey W.S. A., and has been cir- 
culated by its members and those of the 
W.C. T. U., the Grange, and other organ- 


izations, for the past few weeks: 


* 





To the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey in Legislature As- 
sembled : 

The undersigned, citizens of the United States 

twenty-one years of age), residents of the 

tate of New Jersey, County of 

respectfully pray your honorable body to sub- 
mit to the electors of the State, a proposi- 
tion to strike the word ‘‘male”’ from Article II, 
Section I, of the Constitution, and thus take 
the first step towards restoring to women 
the right to vote on equal terms with 
men. This right was formerly exercised by 
women in the State of New Jersey, and was 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution. As it 
was abridged by an Act of Legislature in 1807, 
and finally taken away in 1844, on the 
adoption of the present constitution, with- 
out the consent of the women of the State, and 
without consultation with them, it would seem 
just to your memorialists that the franchise 
should now be restored to women. 

“In spite of the very limited time—in 
most cases not more than a week—several 
thousands of names have been secured. 
The petitions have been sent to Hon. Wm. 
C. Parry, Senator from Burlington County, 
who presented a bill to the Senate early 
in February.”’ 


—_——_+oe—____—__- 

Ohio having lately ranged itself with 
about half the other States of the Union 
in allowing women to vote at school elec- 
tions, the conservatives in that part of 
the world are feeling unhappy, and one 
of them, who signs himself ‘‘Homo Ra- 
tionis,” writes to the Troy Buckeye that 
‘*never again will he yield his seat in the 
street car toa lady.”” Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Almira Green and Mrs. Hannah M Gaha- 
gan have been nominated for the school 
board by the women of Troy, and been 
endorsed by the Republicans and the Pro- 
hibitionists. 
pected to endorse them too, but instead 
nominated Editor J. P. Barron and Dr. 
Thompson. Both gentlemen declined. 
Two other men were then found, with 
some difficulty, who consented to be can- 
didates. The conservatives in Troy 
having declared that ‘no decent lady” 
would vote at a school election, the 
Buckeye says: 

The convention held by the ladies was 
composed of the best women of Troy. 
The two ladies they gelected as candidates 
are noted for their Christian character 
and good work in private life and with 
benevoient societies; moreover they are 
good mothers, and are well educated, and 
each has established the reputation of 
good judgment in business affairs. 


+e 


In Kansas the registration of women 
voters just closed largely exceeds that of 
any previous year. In Topeka alone 2,520 
women have registered, the largest num- 
ber since the W. C. T. U. fight against the 
Republican candidate for mayor in 1891. 
At Leavenworth, of the registration for 
the city election, 3,700, or two-fifths of 
the total number of voters are women. 
There are 300 more names on the poll 
books than ever before. At Winfield, out 
of a registration of nearly 2,000, one-third 
of the voters are women. Those interested 
in equal suffrage have been organized and 
active. Despatches from other points 
show a large increase in the registration 
of women. 
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THE SIZE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In South Australia woman suffrage is 
established by the new law over nearly a 
million square miles. Women are made 
voters in a region larger than the com- 
bined areas of New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and the Indian Territory. 

This Act commits to full woman suf- 
frage the government of a territory much 
larger than the United States from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi River, 
and from the Canada frontier to the 
Florida Keys. This region is greater 
than England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium. It is greater than all Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Turkey, Fin- 
land, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via and Montenegro; larger than all 
British India; far larger than New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward’s Island, Ontario, Quebec, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia; greater than 
Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Chili and 
Patagonia. 

Another interesting fact is that this 
victory is the result of experience with 
partial woman euffrage, which has existed 
in South Australia for many years. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
New York, March 25, 1895. 


The Democrats were ex- j 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. LOLA VINCENT, of Indianapolis, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana Farmers’ Alliance, and has 
been authorized to establish and to super- 
intend the publication of an official paper 
to be called the Farm Record. 


Miss ADA STEWART, of Waltham, Maszs., 
has been induced by the Vermont Marble 
Company to settle in Proctor as a nurse. 
Miss Stewart is a graduate of the Wal- 
tham Training School for Nurses, and has 
been associated with Dr. Baker, of Bos- 
ton, in hospital work. She will give her 
services free to the employees of the com- 
pany, and the company will pay her. 
This indicates that the field for trained 
nurses is enlarging. 

Miss JANE L. BROWNELL, the Bryn 
Mavr Fellow in political economy for 
1893-94, made an original investigation 
into the growth and limitations of popu- 
lations in the United States, and took her 
master’s degree with a thesis on ‘The 
Significance of a Decreasing Birth-rate.” 
It was published in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and has received wide recognition 
from political economists in this country 
and in Europe. Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
added a page to the fifth edition of the 
‘*Principles of siology” to welcome Miss 
Brownell’s statistics as confirmatory of 
some visws which he put forth many 
years ago regarding the laws of multipli- 
cation. 

Miss PHEBE LEE Hosmer, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Miss FLORENCE 
SAMPSON, of Boston University, who are 
attending lectures at the University of 
Leipsic, have been admitted to the peda- 
gogical “Seminar” conducted by Prof. 
Dr. Volkelt. This seminar, which is one 
of the most desirable in the philosophical 
faculty, is ‘“privatissime,” and it is diffi- 
cult even for men to get permission to 
attend. It includes a course of visits to 
all the schools, under the chaperonage of 
the professor, with discussions of methods, 
etc., in the lecture-room. Miss Hosmer 
is a Western girl of Massachusetts ances- 
try, a relative of Dr. Hosmer, of Newton. 
Miss Sampson is a descendant of the pil- 
grims, Bradford and John Alden. Both 
are teachers, studying in Germany. They 
called on the professor and asked to be 
admitted to the Seminar. He offered 
some objections at first, but finally gave 
them permission. They are the first 
women ever admitted. 


Miss HELEN Morris LEwi1s, president 
of the North Carolina E. R. A., was 
writing a note a few days ago in the office 
of the Edgefield (S. C.) Chronicle, when 
Lieutenant Governor Timmerman dropped 
in. Upon being introduced to Miss Lewis, 
he told her that he too was a woman suf- 
fragist. The editor of the Chronicle says 
jocosely: ‘‘At this we dropped heavily 
into our chair. Our jaws fell apart; and 
our eyes popped entirely out of our head 
and rolled about pell mell on the floor. 
Miss Lewis’s eyes did not pop out, that is, 
not entirely, but they danced and gleamed 
and sparkled like all the Pleiades on a 
frolic. It was a pretty scene. Lieut. 
Governor Timmerman is a woman suf- 
fragist! Miss Lewis has scored one—a 
big one—in Edgetield.” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN 
was commemorated by a memorial ser- 
vice held last week in Trinity Church, 
East Orange, N. J. The church was 
crowded. Representatives were present 
from a large number of women’s clubs, 
not only in New Jersey but in other 
States. Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, presi- 
dent of the N. J. State Federation of 
Clubs, presided. Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford opened the meeting with prayer, 
and there were addresses by Mrs. Sarah 
M. Johnson and Mrs. Adeline E. Thomp- 
son, president and ex-president of the 
Orange Woman’s Club, by Mrs. Hanaford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, and by 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Jennie June 
Croly and Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, all of 
Sorosis. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
tribute was that of Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
Brown’s niece, who spoke of her home 
life. No one had ever heard her drop a 
malicious, unkind or bitter word, but 
always words of appreciative kindness. 
She was always trying to find only the 
good in her friends, and for this reason 
was able to get the best out of them. Her 
life was one of self-consecration and self- 
abnegation, shown first in her devotion to 
her aged mother, and afterwards to her 
husband. Her life was always first for het 
husband and her home. No outside work 
was ever permitted to interfere with this. 
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VIRGINIA MOVING, 


CULPEPER, VA., FEB. 19, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

A recent issue of the Richmond Times 
stated that ‘‘Miss Susan B. Anthony de- 
livered a lecture on Equal Rights for 
Women in the Opera House in Culpeper 
on the 14th inst., to an audience of several 
hundred people. Miss Anthony was ac- 
corded quite an ovation during her stay.” 
The papers of the State have copied this 
notice. This is a good indication that 
Virginia can be counted among the States 
of the New South, to read such announce- 
ments in the once conservative press of 
the Old Dominion. 

Aunt Susan’s visit was indeed a success. 
Rarely has the coming of a distinguished 
stranger excited more general interest in 
our cosey little town than did the brave 
pioneer of woman’s progress on this her 
first visit to Northern Virginia. Miss 
Anthony is indeed a wonderful woman 
mentally and physically. She came to us 
after a trip to New Orleans, following the 
Atlanta Convention. She lectured at Col- 
umbia, 8S. C., the night of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, the date of the greatest snowstorm 
known in the South in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The next night was 
spent on the train, reaching Culpeper at 
8 A. M. onthe 14th, After breakfast she 
sat down to write letters as composedly 
as if she had always been in a Virginia 
homestead, was bright and cheery at din- 
ner and tea, telling her experiences and 
observations all over the country. A nap 
in the afternoon seemed to afford all the 
rest needed, and the faithful advocate of 
the suffrage cause, after exchanging greet- 
ings with the ladies and gentlemen who 
called on her, declined the proffered car- 
riage and insisted on walking to the As- 
sembly Hall. 

Her lecture was delivered with the fer- 
vor and earnestness always characteristic 
of her, and was heard with interest by 
many of our most intelligent citizens. 
Although littie real suffrage work has 
been done here as yet, not a few of our 
citizens are progressive in sentiment, and 
the district offers a good field for the propa- 
gation of this new gospel taught by Christ, 
the emancipation of women, but rarely ex. 
pounded by his disciples in these parts. 

Virginia women have been thrown upon 
their own resources in this generation to 
an extent entirely unknown in ante-bellum 
days. Very bravely have many of them 
met the exigencies of a situation all un- 
provided for under the old régime. The 
civil war did much to prepare the women 
of the South for the new era which 
awaited them upon the emancipation of 
the slaves, who had been the basis of our 
old social life. When the husband, brother 
or son, sometimes all the male relatives, 
went to the field, it devolved upon the 
ladies of the household to care for the 
children and servants, to attend to cattle 
and crops, to nurge the wounded, and even 
to stand ready for the approach of an in- 
vading army. When the war ended, and 
the strange, new life began, the part that 
women had to bear in the upbuilding of a 
new social structure was a heavy one. 

Since that time many avocations, 
hitherto unknown, have been opened to 
women, and important changes in laws 
pertaining to their interest have been 
made. Naturally,a new woman is needed 
to fit these new conditions. It is difficult 
to make the older people, whose ideas 
were formed in a different era, realize the 
great truth that ‘‘when times change, we 
change with them.” Sometimes it is the 
woman who is doing most to prove that 
she is a citizen of the New South, who 
clings most tenaciously to the ideals of the 
past—ideals held up to her in the joyous 
youth which dreamed not of the cares 
destined to overshadow her maturer 
yeare. From being sheltered and tenderly 
cared for, the dispenser ‘‘of things pro- 
vided, without the sweet sense of provid- 
ing,” she may find herself at the head of 
affairs. Hers, it may be, to plan by night 
and labor by day for loved ones depend. 
ent upon her. She may have to bear the 
heaviest of burdens, and yet she does pot 
understand that laws and customs of the 
past must give way as a new era dawns 
for her and hers. With regard to the 
rights which she ought to enjoy as a prop- 
erty owner, a worker, a citizen, she knows 
no more than that body of the early Chris- 
tians who, long after accepting Christ as 
the Messiah, were asked if they had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit promised to the 
faithful, and meekly answered, ‘‘We do 
not so much as know if there bea Holy 
Spirit.” Thus, though burdened with 
responsibilities, our women often seem 
not to know that they have any rights 
under the government they help to sus- 
tain. Ore of the most hopeful signs of 
the times is that a goodly proportion of 
the Virginia press, that great educator of 
public sentiment, is favorably inclined to 
progressive ideas for women. 

The Richmond Star, a bright and newsy 
sheet, printed in the interest of working- 
men, strongly advocates woran suffrage. 
The weekly journals at Culpeper, Staun- 
ton and Winchester, and the Charlottes- 





ville Daily Progress print many articles in 
favor of the higher education and general 
advancement of the sex. The Rocking- 
ham Register, one of the oldest and most 
influential of our county papers, has 
recently opened its columns for the dis- 
cussion of woman’s enfranchisement. 
Does not all this give good ground for 
the hope that ere long equal rights for 
women may be looked for in Old Virginia, 
the mother of States and statesmen? 
ORRA LANGHORNE. 
—_—_—__+ox2—__—_——_ 


MES. DUNIWAY IN IDAHO. 


BLACKFORD, IDAHO, MARCH 8, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For nine days I have been in Idaho, 
planning as best I could for the great 
battle of ballots which need not be 
actively agitated for one year to come. 
The election at which our fate is to be 
decided will occur in November, 1896, and 
it is practically impossible to interest our 
busy people so far ahead of their own 
time for campaigning. Since reaching 
Idaho I have travelled 150 miles by rail 
and 190 by stage, over the least promising, 
because most sparsely settled, part of this 
great inter-mountain empire. I have met 
hundreds of people and talked with them 
in a general way, always introducing the 
pending amendment, and finding every- 
body confident that it will carry without 
serious opposition. The voters of Idaho 
seem possessed of the one idea, that as 
they carried suffrage through the Leg- 
islature, they can carry it at the polls. 

Last night I lay awake for hours pon- 
dering, anxious and hopeful. I had ridden 
95 miles by sleigh and stage between 5 
A. M.and5 P.M. of two weary consecutive 
days, on my return from Houston, and 
my heart was full of anticipation for the 
future of this wild, arid, rugged, beauti- 
ful land, where nobody goes hungry, 
naked, or shelterless. For this is the home 
of irrigation, where such scenes as those 
I witnessed a week before in western 
Nebraska can never occur; where homes 
for hundreds of thousands await the de- 
velopment of irrigation plans for utilizing 
the vast volumes of water now running 
to waste from sheer lack of capital, popu- 
lation and enterprise sufficient to make 
the land as fertile everywhere as it 
now is in isolated spots, between which 
roll weary leagues of desert void and 
breeze-swept distance, bounded by moun- 
tains picturesque beyond description, 
arched by skies of ether flecked by patches 
of fleecy clouds. 

Near the centre of the mighty plateau 
over which the stage glided, rose directly 
from the plain three distinct, isolated 
mountains, visible all the time, from 
every point of the compass. From the 
top of the greatest and grandest of these, 
known by the unpoetic name of “Big 
Butte,” there is the greatest outlook for 
an observatory in the whole world. It 
rises abruptly from the immense plain, 
itself 6,000 feet above sea level, into I 
don’t know how many extra thousands of 
feet of cerulean sky; and there is a soli- 
tary spring upon one of its large sides, 
from which water could be forced to its 
very summit. Where is the woman as- 
tronomer who will arise and possess this 
mighty gift of nature and crown it with 
her genius, making it woman’s everlast- 
ing monument, beside which the Lick 
observatory would pale into insignifi- 
cance? ‘The world belongs to those who 
take it.” Oh, if wonen who waste 
inherited millions on impoverished, old- 
world title-bearers could only see the 
grander ways of spending their fortunes 
which reveal themselves to the pioneers 
of progress who traverse this mighty 
West, with never a dollar outside of their 
own hard earnings, how much more than 
golden would be their glory as the centu- 
ries roll! Then to think that now, right 
before the citizens of Idaho, is an oppor- 
tunity to make this sovereign State ‘‘the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” No wonder I couldn’t sleep, as 
I thought of the ‘round old earth,” 

‘* With the stars shining over and stars shining 
under, 

Filling the Deep with a pageant of wonder, 

As they guard and protect her in godlike 
parade.” 

I cannot pause to enumerate the thou- 
sand other sshemes that passed before my 
mental vision as the night hours fled. The 
present demand is for woman's enfran- 
chisement, that her way may be paved 
toward all practical planes or heights of 
thought and effort to which she aspires. 
I have not held a public meeting in the 
State thus far, but have consented to 
lecture in the Opera House at Pocatello 
to-morrow (Monday) afternoon, upon the 
‘Gospel of Liberty.” 

From Pocatello I go to Boise for a con- 
ference witr the legislators who voted 
‘“aye” and the governor who favors the 
suffrage amendment. The newspapers, 
so far as I know, are acquiescent, but none 
of them are, as yet, outspoken in favor 
of our cause, though the editor of the 
Statesman is known to favor it on his own 
account. 

Idaho is naturally a free-silver State. 
Her mountains are as full of silver as her 





at silver just as Georgia looks at cotton,or 
Louisiana at sugar, or Pennsylvania at 
iron, or the sheep growing States at wool. 
But she has gold in abundance, also, and 
is making many novel plans to gather it. 
The latest of these are huge stationary 
flat boats with many compartments, in 
the sterns of which are placed dredging 
engines to make Snake river yield up her 
golden sands. One of these is being built 
on the river bank near Blackford, and the 
people will go farther to look at it than 
even a circus, a dance, or a horse race. 
ABIGAIL Scott Duniway. 
a 
TWO WOMEN DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., FEB. 27, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In 1882 Martha Carey Thomas,now presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, received the 
fourth degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Zurich on examina- 
tion, after completing the course of study 
at Leipzig University, which was not per- 
mitted by its charter to give any degree 
to a woman. Miss Thomas was a pupil 
of mine at the Howland School. She 
afterwards graduated with honor at Cor- 
nell University, and received the title of 
Ph. D. at Zurich when she was twenty- 
five years of age. She was, I think, the 
first woman to receive the fourth degree 
from that institution. 

I can vouch also for a very intereating 
story concerning Miss Williams, author 
of ‘The Evolution of Ethics” (?), who 
was refused the Ph. D. at Zurich because 
her ideas were counted unorthodox by the 
professor at the head of the department 
of philosophy. She went to London, 
wrote her book; sent a type-written copy 
to MacMillan & Co., who accepted it, 
thinking it written by a man. It was 
brought out in Eagland and America and 
was a great success, receiving approbation 
from Herbert Spencer among other men 
of note. Haeckel wrote to Mr.” C. M. 
Williams, praising the work unqualifiedly, 
and asked at the same time the young 
author’s acceptance of his latest argument 
in proof of the inferiority of women’s 
brains. Miss Williams is a talented 
young American graduate of Smith Col- 
lege. JANE M. SLOCUM. 


" 
or 


VERMONT SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Convention of the Vermont Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at Morris- 
ville, March 6 and 7, commencing on the 
evening of March 6. One session was held 
in each of the three churches of the town. 
The three pastors, together with the W. 
C. T. U., kindly co-operated in the pre 
liminary arrangements and in the work 
of the convention. Music was furnished 
by the choirs of the different churches. 

In the absence of the president, L. F. 
Wilbur, Esq., Mrs. A. D. Chandler pre- 
sided at the evening sessions. The con- 
vention opened with music, followed by 
Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. R. 
L. Nauton. In behalf of the citizens of 
Morrisville, cordial greetings were ex- 
tended by Rev. Dr. I. P. Booth, pastor of 
the Universalist church. In an interest- 
ing address, Dr. Booth expressed hearty 
sympathy with the principle of political 
equality for women. 

Mrs. Chandler responded with warm 
appreciation of the friendly greeting and 
the pleasant reception already extended 
in the homes. 

The secretary, Miss Laura Moore, added 
a brief review of the past record of Mor- 
ristown for the cause. This town sent to 
the late Legislature the largest petition 
of any town in the State, and has been 
four times represented in that body by an 
affirmative vote for the bill granting 
municipal suffrage to women. 

The address of the evening was by M. 
Nettie Chase, A. B.,a teacher in the Green 
Mountain Seminary, a widely - known 
school which has for many years been 
successfully conducted by a woman, Miss 
Elizabeth Colley, A.M. Miss Chase isa 
young advocate of equal rights, whose 
appearance at this time in our State is 
cheering to the workers who have long 
been looking for such aid. Her address 
was most acceptable, both in manner and 
matter. 

Committees were appointed by the 
chair as follows: 

Committee on Resolutions—Rev. R. L. 
Nauton, Mrs. Laura J. Gleed, Miss Laura 
Moore, Miss I. Bridgman. 

On Membership—Miss M. N. Chase, 
Miss M. A. Reeder, and Mrs. F. A Drew. 

In the afternoon Mrs. F. A. Drew pre- 
sided. ‘‘Woman’s Enfranchisement Right 
and Expedient,” was the theme pre- 
sented in an interesting address by Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler. 

Mrs. I. E. Estes followed with good 
reasons for granting the ballot to women 
to further temperance. A question box 
was then opened, and the secretary was 
ably aided in answering questions on a 
great variety of phases of the subject, by 
Rev. Mr. Booth, Rev. G. W. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Laura J. Gleed, Mrs. Chandler and 
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others. After a song by Miss P. Bridg- 
man, resolutions were read by Rev. R. L. 
Nauton, and accepted. 


At 7 30 P. M., Rev. Geo. L. Story pre- 


sented, from a masculine standpoint, 
kindly views of woman’s success in de- 
partments already open to her. Mr. Story 
has been a staunch friend of the cause in 
Vermont when it required moral courage. 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, niece of our 
beloved and sainted Lucy Stone, gave the 
closing address uf the convention, pre- 
senting many arguments for the enfran- 
chisement of women, and answering 
objections with clearness and force. 


Phebe Cary’s poem, ‘‘Was he Hen- | 


pecked ?” was finely rendered by Miss P. 
Bridgman. 

In behalf of the citizens of Morrisville 
and vicinity, a resolution was introduced 
by F. G. Fleetwood, Esq., thanking the 
Vermont W.S A. and its representatives 
“for the able presentation of their cause 
at this convention.” It was adopted by a 
rising vote. 

Ten new members were added to the 
Association ; and the workers were much 
cheered by the interest manifested. 

LAURA MOORE. 


DEBATE IN POMONA, 


Pomona, CAL., MARCH 21, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The Unity Club of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pomona bas been engaged 
during the winter in study of questions of 
the day. ‘‘Woman under the Law” was 
the subject announced for Feb. 13. The 
large audience testified to the interest felt. 
Every seat in the room was taken. The 
programme consisted of a debate. The 
affirmative, that woman under the law 
suffers from no unjust legislation, was 
taken by Mr. A. W. Burt, and the nega- 
tive, that the laws upon the statute books 
are unjust and often cruel in their treat- 
ment of women, was taken by Mrs. Louise 
Cary Smith. 

The affirmative made an able presenta- 
tion from his point of view. With truth 
and justice on his side he might have 
hoped for victory, but even though a man 
honestly claims that he believes that the 
existing laws are just in their treatment of 
women, his higher manhood belies this 
false and ignoble belief, and he is unable 
to defend it with his whole heart and soul. 

The paper presented by the negative 
confirmed the truth of the line that, ‘He 
always wins who sides with God.” Mrs. 
Smith had written to the presidents of 
the W. S. A., of the different States for 
data bearing upon the subject. In behalf 
of Mrs. Smith and the Unity Club, I wish 
to extend heartfelt thanks to the presi- 
dents for their generous contribution to 
the success of the meeting. 

Mrs. Smith’s paper was at once com- 
prehensive and concise. It preserved that 
spirit of tolerance and charity which is 
sometimes lacking in reform work. Her 
paper was so valuable that it has seemed 
wise to review it at some length, in order 
that those interested in these subjects, 
who have longed for the ‘Land of Sun- 
shine” but have been unable to tear 
themselves away from the many advan- 
tages of the East, may have their fears as 
to lack of culture and refinement in the 
West dispelled. 

After introducing the subject, she said, 
‘In considering the present condition of 
woman under the law, it is seen that the 
most formidable evil under which she has 
suffered has been the non-recognition of 
her ability to care for herself, rendering 
watchful guardianship over her a recog- 
nized part of man’s law. That she was 
created an independent being, to whom all 
the opportunities of life should be open 
for self-development, is not yet generally 
accepted. In depriving her of independ- 
ent thought and action the virtues of 
self-reliance and self-assertion have rarely 
been cultivated, and have always been 
held as ‘unwomanly.’ Across every step 
of woman’s progress has been thrown 
the barriers man has construed to be her 
‘nature’—the chief charms of which tv him 
were self-sacrifice and self - effacement. 
He has not failed to incorporate this ideal 
in his laws regulating her conduct and 
relation to him. This relic of barbarism, 
so damaging to a healthy development, 
has kept woman more or less a slave to 
conventional usages, and has narrowed 
her activities to domestic and social limi- 
tations. This spirit of protection has 
absolutely forbidden a natural woman to 
appear, and there never will be one until 
we get out of the shadow of Orientalism 
and woman comes into the possession of 
her birthright of liberty.” 

The legal disabilities of married women 
were revealed under the three divisions: 

(1) The wife’s personal subjection to 
her husband. 

(2) Her want of legal authority over 
their children. 

(3) Ber property. 

The laws and cases cited to prove that 
such laws are in actual force might well 
cause one to question in what age and 
country he lived. It surely is not the 
‘‘land of the free’ when the husband has 


control over the time and conduct of the 
wife, yea verily, over her mind and soul, 
for he can compel her to teach the child 
what he believes whether it is her belieg 
or not, “the law not concerning itself 
with what a woman believes, or wishes, 
as she is, in law, absolutely nothing in her 
husband’s domain.” 

The unequal distinction between hus. 
band and wife in the laws regulating 
violation of the marriage vows made one 
shudder at the injustice toward the wife, 
Mrs. Smith wisely observed, ‘:So long ag 
the wives and mothers of the race are 
| political nonentities, the laws of marriage 
and divorce will be framed by men; and 
) ‘There is no case on record,’ says Buckle, 
| in his History of Civilization, ‘of any class 
possessing power without abusing it. The 
laws of all nations oppress and degrade 
women.’ Legislation is always in favor 
of the legislating class. There are many 
beautiful theories afloat about the one. 
ness of man and wife; their common in- 
terests, etc.; but these charming illusions 
have not yet at least entered into the 
conceptions of law; and it is folly to 
maintain that women are not a class apart 
from men 80 long as there is any differ. 
ence in the code of laws for men and 
women, any discriminations in the cus. 
toms of society giving advantages to men 
over women, so long as in all our State 
constitutions, except two, women alone 
are ranked with lunatics, idiots, paupers 
and felons.’’ 

The injustice of the laws relating to 
mother and child, as revealed by the 
paper, was even more pitiful than the 
preceding. One of the most heartrending 
portions of this section referred to the 
distinction made between the mother’s 
control over a legitimate and an illegiti- 
mate child. ‘Section 199 of the civil code 
of California reads: ‘The father ofa legiti- 
mate minor child is entitled to its custody 
and services.’ Section 200 reads: ‘The 
mother of an illegitimate minor child is 
entitled to its custody and services,’ To 
illustrate the dire extremity to which hon- 
orable wives and mothers have been driven 
by those unrighteous laws still on the 
statute books of all but six States in the 
Union, there is the following actual oc- 
currence: A mother, to prevent the court 
giving her infant child to her husband 
(who had sued for a divorce in a fit of 
rage), went before that court and swore 
away her good name; she swore that her 
husband was not the father of her child— 
driven to this awful, awful alternative by 
the law of her State! She kept her be- 
loved baby, though she had sacrificed her 
good name to her mother-love. Judge 
her not harshly. Man, in the laws he had 
made for his protection, bad left her no 
choice—she had done what she could.” 

The laws relating to the property 
rights of women, as presented in the 
paper, are surely unjust enough to cause 
even the most conservative women to 
demand the ballot, if for no higher motive 
than that of protection to their purses. 

But the portion of the paper which 
made the chains of woman’s bondage the 
most galling, which made us gasp for 
breath, and struggle to cry out as when 
oppressed by terrible nightmare, was the 
description of the legislation referring to 
our daughters. To grant the honor of 
our children at least as much protection 
as is accorded their property seems such 
simple justice that it would appear that to 
demand it should be to obtain it; yet in 
the face of unnumbered petitions and un- 
tiring efforts on the part of the mothers 
of our nation, the law withdraws its pro- 
tection from the virtue of their daughters 
at the baby age of fourteen years in over 
one-half the States of the Union, including 
our own California, and in many States at 
the shockingly low age of from ten to 
twelve years.” Cases were cited to show 
that these laws do not exist ‘‘in name 
only.” Mrs. Smith said, ‘“These laws are 
the wretched work men have done in pre 
suming to legislate alone upon subjects 
wherein the interests and welfare of both 
sexes are 80 Vitally involved. They may 
not have meant to be unjust, but they 
certainly looked at things too exclusively 
from their own point of view. That they 
have done so systematically through all 
their legislation for women has been evi- 
dent, and it is quite human, but it clearly 
demonstrates a fact in civics, ‘that no class 
can be safely trusted to make laws for 
any other class.’” 

In cooclusion Mrs. Smith urged the 
need of extending the franchise to women, 
not only for the sake of improving some 
of the existing laws, but for the safety 
and welfare of the human race. Galton, 
in his great work on heredity, says: 

Something must be done to lift the race 
up a few degrees; to make man strong 
enough to cope successfully with the 
tangled problems of our present intense 
civilization. The brain of man is already 
over-weighted, and as in the nature of 
things even more complex questions will 
arise, where shall we find statesmen equ 
to the duty of the hour? and from what 
source shall we gather the added strength 
for the larger work ? 

Where, indeed, shall we look for this 








new power, this higher inspiration, but 
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jn a grander type of womanhood and 
motherhood? The primal work of every 
country, for its own safety, should be the 
education and freedom of its women. 
Since their powerful indirect influence is 
generally acknowledged, every opportu- 
nity should be granted for improvement 
that lies within their power to ‘‘broaden 
their sympathies, clear their vision, and 
strengthen their judgment. While kept at 
home in ignorarce of all public affairs, 
flinging sentiment aside, we maintain that 
woman’s influence is a menace to the 
Republic. If one-half the people do not 
believe in Republican institutions and in 
the right of self-government, and feel no 
interest or responsibility in public affairs, 
an indifference will gradually creep over 
the other half. Do we not see this verified 
on every band, until it has become pro- 
yerbial that our so-called best men take 
no interest in politics? 

Thus, setting aside all question of 
abstract right or justice, woman is asking 
the extension of suffrage for the deepen- 
ing and strengthening of her own life, 
for the education of a full responsibility, 
for the welfare of all—that she may fit 
herself indeed to bear a nation of free- 
men. And how can she make herself 
more wise, more just, earnest and sincere, 
than in the effort to bring a nobler wis- 
dom, a higher justice, and a grander earn- 
estness, into all civic, State and national 
affairs? 

God speed the day when heart and 
brain, rather than sex, when a moral and 
educational rather than a physical diver- 
sity, shall govern the gift of the ballot! 
The work of each must be forever defec- 
tive until the co-operation between man 
and woman is complete. But ‘tyoked in all 
exercise of noble ends,” we may inaugurate 
a purer, nobler civilization, and a govern- 
ment indeed founded on the noble repub- 
lican principles of liberty, equality and 


fraternity. 
FLORENCE LONSBURY PIERCE. 
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WOMEN’S WAGES AND SINGLE TAX, 


New YORK, MARCH 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman’sJournal : 

In ycur issue of Feb. 23, commenting 
on the remarks of a correspondent, you 
say: 

‘‘Like many well meaning persons, A. 
F. seems to think that the low wages ot 
women can be cured by denunciation, 
forgetting that «flects can only be cured 
by a removal of the causes.” 

I think this conclusion is excellent. Too 
many of our ‘‘reformers”’ are actively en- 
gaged in this kind of denunciatory faith- 
cure, or at best they confine their efforts 
to effacing effects, while they totally 
ignore causes. 

But you say further: 

‘Among these causes political disfran- 
chisement is one of the greatest.” 

Now I think you are mistaken in this. 
As I view it, universal adult eufirage,under 
present conditions, would not even tend 
to effect a cure. 

Let me state my view of the case: The 
evil complained of is the starvation wages 
paid to women workers. Their wages 
are low because of the desperate competi- 
tion for employment due to the willing- 
ness of the unemployed rather to work 
for a bare living than'to starve. But why 
this competition? Why these hungering 
crowds of unemployed men and women? 
Surely this country is large enough and 
rich enough to feed and clothe them all. 
Authorities say it ought comfortably to 
support a billion inhabitants. With only 
one-fifteenth of that number, we hear 
almost daily of women and little children 
perishing of actual want. 

Here is an explanation—disputed, cer- 
tainly, by some whose selfish interests 
are threatened, but which has the merit 
of appealing to common sense. When 
we tax any product of labor—and every 
imaginable product is directly or indi- 
rectly taxed, and generally early in ths 
course of production—the tax is passed 
along with added profits at each stage 
till it finally falls on the consumer to pay. 
He consumes less. There is therefore 
less production; and labor, which must 


produce in order to obtain wages to live, | 


is deprived of opportunity. But not only 
labor is unfavorably affected. Capital 
must have its wages (‘‘interest”), else it 
will waste; and so, being driven out of 
industry by a vicious system of taxation, 
it seeks a more profitable because untaxed 
field in land speculation. The result is 
complete monopolization of land and its 
exorbitant monopoly price, putting it 
beyond the reach of the builder and the 
agriculturist. Even here a limit ha 
been set to the operations of capital. 
Monopolization is complete, and much 
capital is lying in bank at nominal inter- 
est. 

Now the single tax proposition is this: 
Take taxes oft of every labor product, and 
put them entirely on “rent” (or ‘‘land 
value”). Capital will thus be encouraged 
to re-embark in its legitimate field of pro- 
ductive enterprise, because more profitable, 
and quit land speculation, because less 
profitable. New factories and workshops 
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will spring up, giving employment to the 
artisan and the work-woman. Cheaper 
land and greater demand for its produce 
will furnish employment to the farming 
classes, and cheaper city lots will stimu- 
late the building industries. AJ] other 
industries will participate. Wages will 
rise, the profits of capital will increase; 
and prosperity, from the better distribu- 
tion of wealth and the diminution of 
monopoly’s share, will become general. 
There is no reason on earth except lack of 
opportunities, why work-women should 
work for starvation wages. The single 
tax will furnish the opportunities. 
GEORGE SUTHERLAND. 
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| EMERSON FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


| Ralph Waldo Emerson, in a Phi Beta | 


Kappa oration on ‘*The Progress of Cul- 


ture,’ recounts the gains of the reform | 


movement as follows: 


| Observe the marked ethical quality of 
| the innovations urged or adopted. The 
new claim of woman toa political status 
| is itself an honorable testimony to the 
civilization which has given her a civil 
status new in history. Now that by the 
increased humanity of law she controls 
her property, she inevitably takes the 
next step to her share in power. 


Again, in the ‘‘Essay on Civilization,” 
he says: 


Right position of woman in the State is 
another index. Place the sexes in the 
right relations of mutual respect, and a 
severe morality gives that essential charm 
to woman which educates all that is 
delicate, poetic and self-sacrificing ; breeds 
courtesy and learning, conversation and 
wit, in her rough mate, so that I have 
thought a sufficient measure of civilization 
is the influence of good women. 


2 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTSIN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





Editors Woman’ sJournal: 

It seems that the German woman made 
some protest against her sphere back in 
17—. Lessing puts into Orsina’s mouth, 
in his ‘‘Emilia Galotti,” the following 
bright tirade against the tyranny of men 
and their sickly sentimentality. Marinelli 
says, after a philosophical speech of 
Orsina’s : ‘‘ And so you area philosopher ?”’ 

Orsina—Am I not? Yes. Have I not 
shown you that I am? Do you wonder 
that the Prince hates me? How can a 
man love a thing that will think in spite 
of him? A woman who thinks is as dis- 
gusting as a man who paints. She must 
do nothing but laugh in order to keep 
the strong lord of creation in good humor. 
Well, what can I laugh at now! O yes, 
I know—now laugh, Marinelli; for in- 
deed, the strong lord of creation may 
laugh with us, even if we poor creatures 
ought not to think with him. So, laugh, 
Marinelli. BELLE 8. HALL. 

Boston, March 3, 1895. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS., 


A bill introduced in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture to debar married women from teach- 
ing in the public schools is opposed by 
the Illinois Federation of Labor and the 
Trade and Labor Assembly of Chicago. It 
is a senseless bill, and ought not to pass. 


The Public Schoo] Board of Baltimore 
is agitated over the proposal of the mayor 
to appoint three women as commissioners- 
at-large. The mayor has been converted 
to the idea through the appeals of the 
women’s literary clubs and societies. The 
board is now, to a certain extent, politi- 
cal. The mayor has sent a message to 
the City Council asking for power to make 
the appointments. 

Mrs. Abby A. Walsh, of Cedarville, 
Kansas, District Superintendent of Fran- 
chise, reports that every organized county 
has its franchise superintendent, and 
there are twenty local superintendents. 
The workers of all political parties work 
together in unison for equal suffrage, and 
the W. C. T. U. women wear the two 
colors, white and yellow. They are not 
discouraged by the defeat of the amend- 
ment, but are planning to do more educa. 
tional work than ever before. 

The Women’s number of the Racine 
(Wis.) Times of Feb. 22d contains several 
bright articles by women; among these 
one by Celia P. Woolley on ‘*‘Women and 
Party Politics,’’ which is a plea for in- 
dependence of party ties in political 
action, and says: 

It would be mournful indeed if the 
vice of political partisanship were pro- 
moted by woman’s identifying herself 
with the present political parties of 
the day, which rest under the ban of 
wide public disesteem and distrust. 

In another article on the same subject, 
Mrs. C. C. Holt takes the opposite view. 
She recognizes the necessity of parties and 
gives their reason for existence as fol- 
lows: 

When the principles underlying all 
the great questions of the day are 
thoroughly understood, it will be found 
that in local, no less than in State and 
national government, a proper balance 
of power requires the active antagonism 
of the two principles within certain reason- 
able limits. So, while we deprecate party 








work as it now exists, we must insist upon 
the most conecientious work upon party 
lines as the highest standard of citizen- 
ship. 

In Kansas the petitions for and against 
the resubmission of the prohibitory meas- 
ture adopted some years ago were recently 
referred in the legislature to the com 
mittee on temperance, which submitted 
the following significant report : 





We find that about 10 per cent more 
| men oppose resubmission than favorit, and 
| we further find that not a woman’s name 
| appears on the petition asking for resub- 
| mission, while some of the petitions op- 
| posing resubmission contain the names of 
| &8 Many women as men. Therefore, we 
| infer that the petitions favoring resub- 

mission were carefully kept out of reach 
| of the women, or if presented to them for 
| their signatures they failed to take ad- 
| vantage of the opportunity to express 
| themselves in favor of the return of the 
open saloon. 


Mrs. Fidelia Heard, who died recently 
| in her home at Roxbury, Mass., is grate- 
fully known to this generation of Bosto- 
| nians as the woman who introduced kin- 
dergarten instruction in Boston. The 
Commonwealth says: ‘‘Herself a mother, 
used to little children, she studied 
Froebel’s plans and those of the system 
in England, and opened the first kinder- 
garten in Boston in the year before the 
civil war. The pupils who were blessed by 
her faithful and successful work are now 
men and women filling important places 
in society. They will join with us in our 
expression of gratitude to the woman 
whose good sense and tenderness led the 
way in such important progress in educa- 
tion.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LITTLE BLUE VIOLET. 
BY MRS. WILKIE COLLINS DUNIWAY. 


A little blue violet once grew on the 
gressy bank ofa stream, close to a lerge 
rock. The little violet and the rock were 
very good friends. When the sun was 
shining very warm, she would rest in its 
coo! shade. When the wind blew and 
shook all the trees around her, she was 
not at all frightened; she was so small 
the wind could not harm her, and she 
trusted the rock for shelter. Altogether, 
she was a very happy and well-contented 
little violet. 

One day she was more than usually 
happy—so happy that she began hum- 
ming a little song. 

‘*Who are you that you should be sing- 
ing—you who live away down there close 
tothe ground? Do you expect to receive 
any praise ?”’ 

The little violet looked up and saw it 
was the large oak tree, growing just on 
the other side of the rock, that was speak- 
ing. The violet ceased her singing, but 
did not reply. The oak, however, kept 
on. 
‘*‘Why, if I dropped one of my acorns 


are so insignificant no one would miss 
you; while I—why, I am king of the for- 
est. I have grown so tall I can see over 
all the other trees. The birds come and 
build nests in my branches. I gend out 
seed for new trees every year, and men 
know of me throughout the whole coun- 
try.” 

The little violet was not happy any 
more, and for days she murmured. 

‘‘Hush,” said the rock. ‘‘We cannot 
all be oak trees. Are you not satisfied 
with what God intended you to be? You 
are a sweet violet, and children love you 
for being so sweet. Besides, you are a 
great comfort to me, and will always be 
my little friend.” 

A tear glistened in the violet’s eye, and 
she thanked the friendly rock, as she 
nestled up closer. 

But a few days later something very 
strange happened. They heard footsteps 
and voices, and pretty soon two men came 
and sat down on the rock to rest. 

‘*Well,” said one of the men, 
not cut this oak down? It seems to bea 
good sound tree.” 

‘*Yes,” said the other, “I think it will 
make fine lumber. And right here in the 
forest who would miss one oak?” 

Then they walked away. 

The little violet was trembling by this 
time; she would surely be trampled upon. 

‘*Never fear,” said the rock; ‘‘I’ll pro- 
tect you.” 

The proud old oak had heard the con- 
versation of the two men. He bowed his 
head in humiliation and uttered not 
another word. 

The next day the men came with axes 
and saws and cut the oak down. It fell 
with a crash which seemed to make the 
very earth tremble. 

“Oh!” said the violet, when all was 
quiet and she looked around and saw the 
shattered oak. ‘‘How glad I am that I 
am only a violet. I will be content, and 
will do just the very best I can.” 

And to this day little blue violets have 
gone on blooming, and blessing the world 
with their sweet fragrance. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTENING 


Successfully Taught by Correspondence. 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation tt ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmors, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1492. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary. degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aTt- 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


Ail the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall Sehool (one of which is for 





adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $818,000, 


This old and prosperous company eontinues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, oonreag interest at 5\4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The pons experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer. 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 

UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 
A specialty is made of order work and furni- 


turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave, 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 














Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tae OLpEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 











—FOR— —FoR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The Air Line Limited, vie Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME By Amanpa M. 

Doreras. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the Yaintiest of dainty 
love stories, at the same time that it tells a pathetic 
tale ia the inter: sts of down-trodden childhood. The 
power dis; layed in this oook is that of an artist—who 
oves not only bis tools and his work, but who puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who looks 
Sewers to the good which may result therefrom to 
In the King’s Country. A Christian En- 

deavor story. Uniformiy bound in cloth. 

$1.50 each. 
Bethia Wray’s New Name 
* Osborne of Arrochar 
The Heirs of Bradley House 
Claudia 
The Foes of her Household 
*In Trust 
The Fortunes of the Faradays 
Stephen Dane 
* Lost in a Great City 
A Woman's Inheritance 
Sydnie Adriance 
Seven Daughters 
Home Nook or fue Crown or Dury 
Hope Miils 
Out of the Wreck orn Was tr WortH THs 
Victory? 
From Hand to Mouth 
Whom Kathte Married 
Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 
A Modern Adam and Kve in a Garden 
The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor 
The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Full 

Page Illustrations by Dore. 

*Lerry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 
Kathie Stories. >1x volumes. Illustrated. 

each $1 00, 

KATHI#'S THREE Wises KaTHir’a So.piers 
KaTHie’s Aunt Ruta In THE Ranks 
KATHIE’S SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 


KATHIE’S HARVEST Days 

Santa Claus Land. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 

Tre writings of Miss Douglas have found accep- 
tance with the public because they are characterized 
by goo 1 sense, a keen tnsight, and an appreciation of 
all that is good and noble in human life. Her stories 
are always pure, always pleasing, alweys elevating.— 
Home Journal. 





Miss Townsend’s Books 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Viroinia F. 

TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s s‘ories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The inciden's in them sre dra- 
matic end the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an autho , and sv her books are 
always pure. bright, and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their be st in this new story. 


* Mostly Marjorie Day...... Cloth $1 50 
A Boston Girl’s Ambition. ... Cloth 1 50 
The Deerings of Medbury. ... Cloth 1 00 
2}. eee ee Cloth 1 00 
Se ee ee ++ Cloth 100 
The Mills of Tuxbury....... Cloth 100 
That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cloth 1 50 
Darryli Gap; or, Whether it Paid. Cloth 1 50 
Only Girls. Lllustrated..... Cloth 1 50 
A Woman’s Word and How She Kept 
re rere Cloth 1 50 
Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 
Bat a Philistine. ... 2.2 Cloth 1 60 
What Christmas Says to New 
SS aaa ee 50 


Books marked with a star are also bound in 
paper at 50 cents each. ‘ 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receips 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women g opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All wili be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is TO BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of {895 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Nextdoor to Washington Street. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
Oo u r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO. 
Jackson, Mieh 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tdaue fo send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office— whether directed to his name or 
e@nother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman's Jovanat will he held at their office, 
No. 3. Park Street, Boston, on Monday, April 15, 
1895, at 12 M. The stockholders are respectfully 
invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jvut1a Warp Hows, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





SHORT-SIGHTED DR, PAREHURST. 


Dr. Parkhurst of New York has en- 
listed the sympathy of reformers the 
world over, by his vigorous and fearless 
onslaught on the Tammany thieves of 
New York. Owing to his persistent pug- 
nacity, he has succeeded in exposing to 
legal penalties a system of organized 
blackmail which every business man in 
New York has known to exist, by his own 
personal experience, for more than thirty 
years. In spite of the complicity of both 
political parties, a partial and temporary 
reformation has been effected. How par- 
tial and temporary begins already to 
appear. 

In this political crusade Dr. Parkhurst 
has not hesitated to enlist the women of 
New York City. Led by Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, they proved so effective 
that it is believed the measure of success 
attained at the polls was largely due to 
their organized efforts. And yet, there is 
not in New York a more narrow, bigoted, 
and unfair opponent of woman’s enfran- 
chisement than this same Dr. Parkhurst. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal, in one of 
a series of articles so insulting to women 
that they have already seriously lessened 
the popularity of the paper with the sex 
upon whose patronage Mr. Bok depends, 
Dr. Parkhurst says: 

Some of my loquacious sisters are 
giving us to understand that men are 
very wicked and very much disposed 
to neglect their civic obligations... . 
Each one of these wicked and unfiaith- 
ful men was born of a woman, and if 
his mother had been a more faithful 
mother the probablity is that he would 
have been a better man and a more faith- 
ful citizen. . . . All the female congresses 
in the world might combine in colossal 
mass-meeting and vote with passionate 
show of hands that woman’s sphere is 
coincident with the spherity of the globe 
or even of all the heavens; but the very 
idiosyncracy of her physical build and the 
limitations essentially bound up in it will 
sponge out her mass-meeting resolutions as 
fast as she can pass them. . . . I am really 
sorry for those women that wish they 
were men; I wish they were, it would 
be such a relief to the rest of us as well 
as to them; but it is a little late to move 
for a repeal, and without it any masculine 
experiments which they may venture will 
never quite succeed or satisfy. 

Dr. Parkhurst assumes that voting is a 
function exclusively masculine, and that 
women who want to vote wish they were 
men. On the contrary, we want women 
to vote because they are unlike men, and 
need the ballot to represent themselves. 

Now mark our prediction: with all the 
glamor of apparent success, the spasmodic 
effort for reform in New York politics will 
soon die out. Within five years a Repub- 
lican-Democratic ring of tricksters will 
take the place of the old Democratic- 
Republican ring of tricksters known as 
‘‘Tammany,” and every abuse of 1893 will 
go on unchecked in 1900. 

And why? . 

Because the only condition of perma- 
nent reform in a representative govern- 
ment is a reform in the voting constitu- 
ency. Given a body of voters a majority 
of whom are selfish, ignorant, corrupt, 
preoccupied, and careless, and the result 
is Tammany in some form and under some 
adroit organizer and distributer of public 
plunder. Either the suffrage must be 
taken from a great body of irresponsible 
persons who now vote, or it must be ex- 
tended to a great body of responsible per- 
sons not now voters. The first is prac- 

tically impossible ; the latter is municipal 
suffrage for women upon an educational 
qualification. 

Dr. Parkhurst, if, as I believe, he is an 
earnest, sincere, public-spirited man, will 
wake up one of these days to the fact that 
he is attempting the impossible—cutting 
off the heads of a hydra which sprout 
anew. Then he will give his aid and co- 
operation to the only permanent reform— 
a,reform in the voting constituency by 
the extension of suffrage to educated, 
responsible, public-spirited women, made 
to be the political helpmeets of men. 

Lucy Stone has well said: ‘There is 
only one name under heaven whereby 
America can be saved politically, and that 
name is ‘woman.’ ” H. B. B. 





THE BEST WOMEN VOTED. 


It is constantly predicted that the bad 
and ignorant women will be more willing 
to vote than the good and intelligent. In 
all the 23 States where women now have 
school suffrage, the exact contrary has 
proved to be the case. Ohio has just 
granted school suffrage to women, and is 
having the usual experience. A Cleve- 
land paper says in regard to the primary 
election just held in that city: 


‘The best women in town voted—and the 
worst did not. One may mean a4 great many 
things when he says the ‘best’ women. 
All of these things are included in the 
foregoing statement. The women. who 
voted are the ones whose names one sees 
through the season appended to accounts 
of pink teas and blue receptions, the 
women who take the lead in church 
affairs, the ones who do most for charity, 
the women who evidenced their ability to 
publish a ee ay newspaper, the 
women who—well, the women, in brief, 
whom men are glad to know and recog- 
nize as their equals in all things and their 
betters in many. They were the women 
who voted. 

“The women who did not vote were the 
demi-mondaine. The newspaper man who 
visited the voting booths in the Tenderloin 
district was unable to learn of a single 
instance where such a vote had been cast. 

“The rainy, sloppy weather did not 
deter the women from voting. They 
picked their way through the mud with 
as much alacrity as they would have 
shown had their destination been a society 
gathering instead of the performance of 
a social duty. The old ladied and the 
young ladies and the middle-aged ladies 
were all interested. One old lady was 
driven up to the very door of the booth 
and assisted into the voting stall by her 
daughter and her granddaughter, and all 
three voted in turn fora woman. It was 
hard to tell from their faces which was 
the proudest, the old lady with her 
memory of the past battles for suffrage, 
or the youngest one with the possibilities 
of the future for women opening out be- 
fore her.”’ 


At Belmont this week, the present 
writer was introduced to a great grand- 
mother who is one of three women who 
regularly attend the caucus in that town. 
She was a handsome elderly lady who 
would never have been taken for a great- 
grandmother if she had not herself 
acknowledged the fact with pride. 


The Troy Buckeye says: 


From every part of Ohio where the 
women have held meetings and nominated 
candidates comes the same report, to wit: 
That the “meetings were attended by 
women of character and education, and 
the candidates selected are representative 
types of the best in womanhood and 
motherhood in each locality. 


In the hundreds of cities and towns 
where women have been exercising 
sehool, municipal and full suffrage re- 
spectively, for years past, there is not an 
instance on record where the bad women 
have voted in larger numbers than the 
good ones. A. 8. B. 


GO —— —_ 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 

The Dallas (Tex.) Y. M. U. A. and the 
high school have each recently held a 
spirited debate on woman suffrage and 
the judges decided in favor of the affirm- 


ative. 

Miss Kate Nobles, one of the leaders in 
the New Orleans Women’s Club, and 
prominent in all good work for women in 
that city, contributed an interesting ac- 
count of the National American Suffrage 
Convention at Atlanta to the New Orleans 
Sunday States. It was illustrated with 
portraits, and occupied an entire page. 
Miss Nobles was in close touch with vari- 
ous Southern elements, and the following 
incidents which she relates as illustrative 
of the spirit of franchised man are highly 
enjoyable: 

One morning the writer, having by 
some mistake arisen early, entered the 
dining-room ahead of the crowd, and 
found herself immediately waited upon by 
a pleasant-faced, tall black son of the 
ebon race, who. finding a little leisure at 
hand and feeling privileged to ark in- 
formation of a Southern woman, asked if 
I would explain to him what was meant 
by Woman Suffrage? In a few words I 
made plain to him the demands of the 
suffragists. After thinking it over fora 
moment, he said, ‘‘ I shore does think we 
ought to give it to you.” 

The porter that carried my traps from 
the ’bus to the sleeper, was full of regrets 
that the convention was over. 

‘“‘Dat’s er great thing for de Arrag’n, 
havin’ all you fine ladies stayin’ dere. 
You’se done made lively times for de 
hotel, and I am powerful sorry vo’use 
goin’, and now dat I done seed you ladies, 
I’m sure you’se goin’ to down us.” 


The Sumpter (S. C.) Freeman of March 


15 says: 

This encouraging word comes from 
Edgefield about woman suffrage. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis delivered an 
address on woman suffrage in the Opera 
House on Tuesday night. Mr. Bacon thus 
writes of the lecture: ‘The address 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that Miss 
Lewis is bound to be a mighty power in 
the movement. Miss Lewis’s address, to 
begin with, is solid, very solid, solid in 
argument, in fact, in deduction; then it 
is brilliant in word-painting, and keenly 
but amiably witty. She is a regnant 
queen in oor + in costume, in grace. in 
taste, in tact, in intellect. Miss Lewis’s 





audience applauded her tumultuously at 
almost every point. She created a pro- 
found sensation.” Several prominent 
gentlemen of the town and county, one a 
member of the Legislatare, after the ad- 
dress signified their allegiance to the 
woman suffrage cause. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke in the 
Academy of Music at Culpeper, Va., to an 
audience of 500 people, mostly ladies. 
She bad an ovation. 

The Staunton (Va.), Vindicator, which 
has made a brave tight for the appoint- 
ment of women physicians to attend 
women in the insane hospitals, thus de- 
fines its position on woman suffrage: 

We have received from a prominent 
advocate of woman suffrage in Georgia, 
who, by the bye, graduated at one of the 
female eolleges in Staunton, some literat- 
ure about the woman suffrage movement 
in Georgia. She says she sends it as she 
learns that ‘‘the Vindicator is a friend to 
woman suffrage.’’ The Vindicator is an 
ardent advocate of putting woman on an 
equality with man in every avenue in 
which she may earn her living, and we 
have persistently protested against dis- 
crimination being made against her in 
that field simply because she isa woman. 
But we never remember to have put in 
type a single word advocating her right 
to vote. As matters are in the South 
now, her voting is, and should be, an 
absolute impossibility. If the educational 
qualitication were adopted throughout the 
South, we know of no better mode of 
purifying the ballot and the government 
than to admit educationally qualified 
women to the ballot. But we must have 
the intelligent elector before we can have 
the woman elector. 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne should explain to 
the Vindicator that all tne Southern 
suffrage associations are asking for woman 
suffrage on an educational qualification. 

F. M As 
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FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 





The Fortnightly Meeting held by the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. at the Suffrage 
Parlors last Tuesday was densely crowded, 
as usual. Mrs. Livermore presided. Mrs. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick presented an in- 
teresting paper on the National Divorce 
Reform League, and the history of mar- 
riage in different ages and nations. Com- 
missions have now been appointed in 
twenty-three States to prepare the way 
for a uniform National Divorce Law for 
the whole country, and there is not a wo- 
man on one of those commissions. It was 
the general sentiment of the meeting that 
women ought to be equally represented 
on all of them. A recitation was very 
prettily given by Miss Jennie Morrison, 
and there was excellent vccal music. 

At the next meeting, Miss Cora A. Ben- 
neson, a graduate of the Michigan Uni- 
versity Law School, and a member of the 
Massachusetts bar, will present the laws 
relating to wills and the distribution of 
property, as affecting women and children. 


_— ee 


THE BIBLE—MAN AND WOMAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Receiving from a friend to-day a caustic 
Jetter, condemnatory of Mrs. Stanton’s 
purpose of publishing a revision of our 
English Bible, so far as it bears upon the 
condition of woman, and the question of 
her subjection or otherwise,—I replied 
thus: 

‘*Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is one of 
the last persons in the world to be classed 
with “‘fools.’’ If revision of the Bible 
makes her one, what are we to think of 
those English and American scholars who, 
within our generation, have expended so 
much time and labor in that very work? 
Are women ‘‘fools’’ because they seek to 
‘expound the Word of God more per- 
fectly?” When I daily read of the foolish, 
still more of the atrociously wicked, 
things done by men, I would increase my 
prayer a hundred fold for better guidance 
than theirs; and if woman can bring it to 
us. the sooner the better. i do not under- 
stand that Mrs. Stanton and her friends 
design to touch the existing King James 
or revised translations, except where the 
status of woman is concerned. Beyond 
that, from their own point of view, the 
labor is, pro tanto, needless. You have, 
I suppose, little idea of the way in which 
the Bible has been used by deceivers to 
block the way of every advance, of every 
attempt to lift mankind out of their sins, 
follies, and cruelties, to ‘‘do justly and 
show mercy.” ‘‘Here we see God deal- 
ing in slaves,” said Rey. Theodore Clapp, 
of New Orleans, ( a Unitarian—Universa- 
list preacher of the Gospel, i.e. Glad tid- 
ings!) “and giving them as a reward to 
his faithful servant Abraham.” Presby- 
terian, Baptist and Methodist preachers 
throughout the South taught the same; 
and the great majority of Northern preach- 
ers stood by them and with them. 
‘Cursed be Canaan” (in the Bible) was 
considered warrant, law, and reason 
enough for holding every black man, 
woman, and child—and every one who 
had adrop of African blood in them—in 
life-long slavery. So has the Bible been 
used—and abused. In God’s great name, 
if authority can be found, io the Bible or 
out of it, to expose and defeat such false- 
hood, let us have the simple common 





sense to gpprove and bless the attempt— | staying away from the polls really is 
“lest haply we be found even to fight | serious menace to the community, it 


against God.” SAMUEL May. 
Leicester, Mass., March 19. 
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SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL IN CAMBRIDGE. | 


} 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League | 
wishes to correct a prevalent impression | 
that the Festival in Cambridge, March 29, 
was the work of the League. It resulted 
from the desire on the part of two ladies 
to raise $100 for the suffrage work in 
Idaho and South Carolina, pledged by one 
of them at Atlanta. It is the policy of 
the League to influence public opinion 
in Cambridge and Massachusetts. It is 
likely that another organization will soon 
be formed to promote campaign work in 
other States. There is room in Cambridge 
for more suffrage workers, and the Suf- 
frage League extends good wishes to the 
proposed organization for success in its 
chosen field. M. P. C. B. 

amare LOWELL ON SUF- 

RA 


The best speech made against woman 
suffrage in the recent debate in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature was that of Mr. 
Lowell of Boston. He neither reviled 
the women who wish to vote, nor soared 
off into vague and impassioned declama- 
tions about the destruction of the home, but 
tried to prove his point by logic and facts. 
It is therefore worth while to consider 
how much force there is in his chief argu. 
ment. 

There were petitions for suffrage before 
the Legislature from organizations repre- 
senting more that 23,000 women, and peti- 
tions against it signed by 748 women. 
Mr. Lowell said that in the matter of 
petitions, he believed women were much 
like men; most of them would sign any 
petition presented to them. The small 
school vote of women, however, he con- 
tended, proved clearly that they did not 
want the larger suffrage, and would not 
use it if they had it. 

Women are much like men, not only in 
the matter of petitions, but in the matter 
of voting. At presidential electiona the 
majority of men vote; at State elections 
a much smaller number; at municipal 
elections a less number still; and at 
school elections, wherever the school 
officers are chosen at a separate election, 
only a very small fraction of the men ever 
turn out to vote. 

A few years ago the Illinois papers 
published a list of the school vote in 
different towns. In one place of several 
hundred inhabitants, only two men voted 
for school committee, and there were a 
large number of towns where the school 
vote was not much better. At an elec- 
tion for members of the board of educa- 
tion in Syracuse, N. Y., a few years ago, 
out of 3000 qualified male voters, less than 
40 voted. While the school board of 
Toronto was chosen at a separate election, 
the Toronto papers used to bewail the 
fact that only a handful of men could be 
induced to vote. The experience is the 
same every where. 

The importance of having a good school 
board can hardly be overrated, and it is a 
pity that more women do not take the 
trouble to vote. But it is only a new 
proof of the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s say- 
ing: “Iam not denying that women are 
foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men!” 

The women of Kangas had had school 
suffrage for 26 years before municipal 
suffrage was extended to them. Their 
vote was generally small. Municipal 
suffrage was granted, and the women’s 
vote immediately became much larger, 
and has increased at each succeeding elec- 
tion. In Colorado the women had had 
school suffrage for seventeen years be- 
fore they got full suffrage. Their school 
vote was small. Full suffrage was 
granted, and at the next election the 
woman cast fifty per cent of the entire 
vote of Denver, and much the same pro- 
portionately in the other cities. In Eng- 
land an examination of the voting lists 
show that the women who have municipal 
suffrage vote about as generally as the 
men. In Wyoming, where women have 
had full suffrage since 1869. Judge King- 
man has collected statistics showing that 
about nine-tenths of the women vote. 

The small school vote of women will of 
course continue to be used as a campaign 
cry against equal suffrage, but, in view of 
these facts, it has no rational significance. 
The majority of men in Massachusetts do 
not vote except at presidential elections. 
To expect the majority of women to vote 
at school elections wouid be to expect 
them to show a greater amount of patriot- 
ism and public spirit than most men have 
yet developed, even after their genera- 
tions of training. 

Mr. Lowell said: ‘‘Nothirg is more 
dangerous than a large class of voters 
who do not vote.’’ He also said that he 
did not blame women for not voting for 
school committee. I do not myself see 
just how the remonstrants have made 
themselves a dangerous class by not vot- 
ing for echool committee; but, if their 





seems clear that they ought to vote, and 


| that they are to blame for not doing so. 


A. 8. B, 
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BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y, MARCH 27, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at the Pierrepont Assembly 
rooms on March 19. After the business 
of the day, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, the 
president, made a plea against the intro. 
duction of military drill as part of the 
regular duties, speaking as follows: 


Military drill in our schools is a matter 
concerning which we shall probably be 
called to take action later. It is urged 
that this drill teaches promptness and 
obedience, is a good discipline and a good 
phyrical exercise. I don’t know why the 
handling of a gun is necessary for proper 
physical training. The military spirit 
means an ascendency of force, which ig 
retrogression and not progression. It 
means men to the front, women to the 
rear. We cannot take any action at the 
present, but I would like you to give the 
subject consideration. 

Miss Augusta Larned, of New York, 
then read an admirable paper entitled 
‘‘Humility as Essential to the Present 
Phase of Woman’s Development.” The 
humility she advocated was not the false 
humbleness sometimes br: ught forward 
as belonging to woman, but the nobler 
humility of not glorifying in doing the 
things we really do not know how to do. 

We are only in the initial phase of 
growth, and the woman suffrage cause 
will gain nothing by pretending to have 
what we do not possess. Ours should be 
a spirit of humility. We have a vast 
deal to learn, and our desire should be for 
wisdom, rather than for knowledge. We 
have emotional qualities which require 
discipline. Nerves are a great factor in 
the woman question. Woman is to bring 
a new force into life, but political eman- 
cipation is of little worth if it leads not to 
her personal emancipation. Let us not 
talk too flippantly of our mission. In- 
stead let us proceed quietly to learn to be 
statesmen and politicians in the best sense 
of the term. Fad and fashion are not 
going to fit women for public duties. 
Education, training, experience, are what 
we want. If we are not to make the 
world better by our vote we had better 
not vote at all. The bailot is a great 
trainer. Woman cannot learn to vote 
until she has the chance to do so. Women 
have not the double conscience which 
would permit them, while superintending 
a Sunday school, to plot grave crimes 
against the franchise. Woman must bring 
into politics an eye single to the glory of 
God. I believe that she can abrogate the 
divorce between religion and politics. 

Miss Stanleyetta Titus, the first woman 
admitted to the bar of the city of New 
York, gave a short sketch of women 
who have ever been prominent in the law, 
from Biblical times to the present day,stat- 
ing that since Mrs. Belva Lockwood had 
been admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, nearly three 
hundred women have practised law in this 
country. She spoke strongly as to the 
field for women lawyers, but said that 
success would only come to those who 
would work hard and faithfully, and to 
those would come a real success, finan- 
cially and professionally. 

Mies Hogan, a classmate of Miss Titus, 
Mrs. Charles Chadwick and others made 
short addresses, and a very pleasant meet- 
ing was brought to a close by a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Howland as chairman of 
the day, also to the various speakers. 

E. O’CONNOoR, 
Cor. Sec. pro tem. 





FAIRFAX EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Fairfax follows Abbeville’s lead, and is 
the second in South Carolina to form a 
local Woman Suffrage Association. 

The ladies met in the parlor of one of 
their number, and elected the following 
officers: 

President—Mrs. Virginia D. Young. 

Secretary—Mrs. Marion Morgan Buckner. 

Treasurer—Dr. W. J. Young. 

This local starts out enthusiastically 
with ten members. Congratulate us, 
sisters! v. D. fe 

Fairfax, S. C. 





MRS, YOUNG'S NEW BOOK, 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘‘Beholding as ina Glass,” a new num- 
ber of the Copley Square Series, Arena 
Publishing Company, by Virginia D. 
Young, is a volume by a new and rising 
author, depicting a class hitherto little 
touched in literature, found in the Ar- 
kansas bills. It is a picture of the com- 
monplace, only equalled by Howells’ ‘A 
Modern Instance’ The reader shudders 
at the realism of narrow, sordid lives, as & 
sleeper from a nightmare. The writer 
ranges rather too broadly—into evolution, 
hypnotism, medical science, trime, and 
religion, but brings the reader out in the 
full conviction that the pursuit of truth 
alone is worth while, and that right will 
finally win. The doctor—the hero—is a 
masterly character, sketched ina few bold 
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strokes, and makes the reader sigh over 
the fiction that God has ‘‘made all men 
equal.” This book should have many 
readers during the leisure hours of the 
long summer days. 

HARRIET B. KELLS. 


———~or_—_- 


AGE OF PROTECTION IN COLORADO, 


DENVER, COL., MARCH, 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your last issue you state that the 
pill raising the age of consent to twenty- 
one years bas passed the Legislature of 
Colorado. The bill has passed the House, 
put it has not passed the Senate. 

Some of the members of the Legislature 
are circulating indecent leaflets to cast 
ridicule upon this bill, su) rosa. One gen- 
tleman, whose capacious pocket is con- 
sidered to be the source of supply for 
these edifying documents, has posed in 
public as a champion of the women at 
Republican conventions. 

MINNIE I. REYNOLDS. 


~~ 
er 





SOUTH CAROLINA AWAKE. 


LANCASTER, 8. C., MARCH 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I am securing appointments for the 
suffrage speakers in our State, have visited 
eight cities and towns, and have made 
appointments in each. The most influen- 
tial citizens are to preside and entertain 
the speakers. Sometimes persons not in 
sympathy with the movement will under- 
take the arrangements, saying that they 
would like to hear the subject discussed. 

A. VIOLA NEBLETT, 
Vice- Pres. S. C. E. R. A. 


a> 


CHICAGO DOINGS. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman 8s Journal: 

The Republican women who visited the 
Illinois legislators at Springfield returned 
without success. The Municipal Suffrage 
Bill, strongly advocated by the fair dele- 
gates, was smothered by being referred 
to a sub-committee. It is believed that 
the intention is to let it slumber undis- 
turbed. Our champion in the lower 
House, Hon, Sewall B. Weston, will use 
every possible means to bring it up, but 
may not be able to do so. 

The Township Suffrage Bill was de- 
feated in the Senate on the vote to recon- 
sider. Senator Coon did his best, but it 
failed, by only one vote. Enough had 
been pledged to carry it, and hope was 
strong. But at the last moment one man, 
whose vote was promised in our favor, 
went out of the Chamber. Twenty-five 
ayes and thirteen nays were recorded. 
The bill will be pressed to a vote in the 
House, however, and many women will 
go to the Capital before the Suffrage Con- 
vention, April 10, to labor with the mem- 
bers. 

An unusual amount of adverse thought 
seems to have taken root in the Legisla- 
ture this winter, as a bill to prohibit mar- 
ried women from teaching in the public 
schools of this city has been introduced. 
Prominent teachers are opposed to such 
an arbitrary and unjust measure, and it 
may not become a law. 

A bill to pension teachers from a fund 
created by an assessment levied upon 
their own salaries, from bequests and 
other sources, is under consideration. 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
about this matter. 

The decision of the Supreme Court that 
the eight-hour law for women is uncon- 
stitutional has been received with joy in 
labor circles. Had it been sustained, the 
result would have been to throw many 
women out of employment, as it would 
have made it necessary to employ men in 
women’s places, in order to keep the 
machinery running full time. Some man- 
ufacturers, however, who have been work. 
ing eight hours, are satisfied with the re- 
sults and are unwilling to work longer, 
having found that as much has been ac- 
complished in the shorter day as before, 
owing to greater strength from fewer 
working hours. ‘Thousands of women 
have been discharged. 

The Twelfth Ward Suffrage Club met 
Tuesday evening and discussed propor- 
tional representation. Mrs. Lucinda B. 
Chandler led the discussion. Mrs. De 
Witt C. Jones entertained the club at her 
Tesidence. 

The new Woodlawn Park Woman’s 
Club is growing rapidly, and new members 
are flocking to it from other sections of 
the city. Home and social work was the 
topic at the general meeting on Tuesday. 

The Chicago section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women held a recep- 
tion at the Standard Club on Thursday, 
‘ud entertained officers and members of 
ther women’s clubs. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held its reguiar monthly meeting at the 

almer House, Thursday evening, Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Reed presiding. Mrs. Grace 
Duffie Roe Boylan recited an original 
Poem, and Miss Josephine Locke read a 
five paper on ‘The Spiritual in Art.” Miss 
Myrta L. Mason sang several selections. 











The parlor was crowded with members 
and friends of this popular association 
of pen women. 

The Klio Association held its annual 
meeting Thursday afternoon, and elected 
the following officers: 


President—Mrs. Eva H. Baker. 
First Vice-President—Mrs. Ida W. Mor- 


gan. 
Second Vice-President — Mrs. F. M. 
Morse. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. R. 
Nourse. 
. Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. G. Mow- 
ray. 


Treasurer—Miss Mary Schumway. 

The directors elected are as follows: 
Mrs. Mary A Palmer, Mrs. J. B. Sherwood, 
Mrs. C. L. Shrods, Mrs. E. W. Westfall 
and Mrs. 8. J. Follett. 

This enterprising society for nearly a 
year has maintained a ‘‘Noonday Rest” 
and lunch room for self-supporting women 
and students, near the Art Institute. A 
fine suite of rooms was hired and fitted 
up for reading, dining and resting; a cir- 
culating library maintained, and a variety 
of vlasses organized. So well was this 
managed that, despite the extremely low 
prices charged and the cost of labor re- 
quired, $1,300 was accumulated in eight 
months. Five discordant members threw 
the society into litigation, lasting a few 
weeks only, but entailing expense which 
more than wiped out the sinking fund. 
Quiet was restored, and the rightful 
owners are again in possession. Six hun- 
dred women pay twenty-five cents a month 
for the privilege of the Rest. A finely 
cooked lunch is served at noon, including 
hot meats, salads, coffee, ice-cream, pie, 
cake, etc. No charge of over five cents 
is made for any dish. The checks aver- 
age eleven cents each. Classes are held 
from 6.30 to 7.30 P. M., and ten cents is 
the uniform price for an hour’s lesson in 
French, German, millinery, mandolin, 
shorthand, etc. The Association has also 
given twenty-five dollars a month to the 
model lodging house for women, from 
the receipts of the Rest. 

The North Chicago Political Equality 
Club met at the Vendome Hotel, Friday 
afternoon. Mrs. Helen Sherry, of Kansas 
City, Mo., gave an illustration of her 
method of teaching the art of impromptu 
speaking and conversation. Mrs. Sherry 
has certainly evolved a novel and delight- 
ful plan of developing in diffident women 
the art of expression. She is conducting 
several classes in conversation, and be- 
lieves that it would greatly advance the 
suffrage cause if its advocates understood 
just how to present their argument. 

The Republican women held their usual 
Saturday meeting at the Sherman House, 
and decided to organize a permanent s0- 
ciety to push the work for municipal suf. 
frage. Though somewhat discouraged at 
the unpromising outlouk, they will by no 
means relax their efforts. A general call 
will be sent out, and a meeting to adopt 
constitution and elect officers will be held 
next Saturday. 

There are now seven thriving equal 
suffrage societies in this city, and more 
are forming. CAROLINE A. HULING. 


_ oe 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YorK, MARCH 27, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal 

An act raising the ‘age of consent” in 
this State from sixteen to eighteen years 
passed both branches of the Legislature 
last week by large majorities and without 
the least opposition. The infamous bill 
to license the social evil, which was 
printed in the JOURNAL of Feb. 16, has 
never been even presented in either house. 
Like a similar law proposed some years 
ago by persons connected with Town 
Topics, it found no one willing to endorse 
it. To the credit of our Legislature be it 
said that no man could be found in either 
Senate or Assembly who was willing to 
stand sponsor for such a measure. If such 
a bill is suggested, it is well enough to 
utter a note of warning, but when it is 
entirely without standing, emanating from 
an uninfluential quarter, it is hardly wise 
to give the impression that it has had val- 
uable endorsement and is about to pass in 
the Legislature. Itis unfair to the mem- 
bers of that body, and to the women of 
this State, who are so well organized and 
so strong that no man of any standing 
cares to be identified, even remotely, with 
such a proposition. 

The constitutional amendment which 
passed the Assembly by so large a major- 
ity is now pending in the Senate. All 
friends of the cause throughout the State 
and all organized bodies of suffragists 
should send letters of thanks to the mem- 
bers of Assembly who voted for the bill— 
the names were given in last week’s let- 
ter—and should especially write urging 
their Senators to vote for the measure in 
the upper house. Defeat in that body 
will, as has been explained, set back our 
cause for four years, and at this impor- 
tant moment no means must be left 
untried to ensure success. Senate Cham- 
ber, or Assembly Chamber, Albany, is 
sufficient address for any letter. 

An event of interest last week was the 


annual dinner of the Kings County Politi- 
cal Equality Club. It took place in the 
upper rooms of the Union League Club 
on Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 21. A large company 
of ladies and gentlemen assembled in the 
large gymnasium, which was decorated 
for the occasion. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
presided, and addresses were delivered by 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Mr. Frank Snow, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, Mr. Tupper, 
Miss Keyser, and your correspondent. 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman reported for 
the Brooklyn League, Mrs. Ray for the 
Bedford Avenue League, and other auxili- 
aries were also heard from. Mrs. Hood 
presented the new president, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia H. Cary, and the other incoming 
cflicers. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Chamber of Commerce recently held a 
Woman’s Meeting in its spacious rooms. 
It was called by Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, president of the New York Kin- 
dergarten Association. Mrs. Kate Doug- 
lass Wiggin, Miss Sarah M. Minturn, and 
a large number of fashionable women 
who have been laboring for the success of 
the enterprise filled the hall. Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, and others 
made addresses, and a considerable sum 
of money was raised. 

Meetings of the various Assembly Dis- 
trict Clubs have been held during the past 
two weeks. Mrs. Maud Humphreys, of 
Warsaw, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the New York State Association, 
has been in town for a few days, and was 
present at the Brooklyn dinner. 

Please correct error in last week’s paper. 
It should have read, ‘'10 out of 25 Demo- 
crats voted for us,” not 18 as stated. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women of Cleveland, O., have formed a 
party, the object of which is to keep the 
schools out of politics. 


Mrs. Nellie Wade Whitcomb, of Dover, 
Me., has lately become editor of The Mis- 
sionary Helper, published by the Free Bap- 
tist Woman’s Missionary Society, Boston. 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. will 
hold an Easter sale in this city, opening 
with a banquet on April 15. The sale 
will continue through the week, and there 
will be an excellent café. 


Countess Rantzau was one of the 
twenty-eight guests at the luncheon given 
by Bismarck on March 25. The presence 
of a woman at a political gathering is a 
novelty in Germany. But the world 
moves. 


The New Jersey Senate has defeated the 
bill making it a misdemeanor for any 
public school teacher to wear any special 
garb, insignia, emblem, or marks indicat- 
iug that such teacher belongs to any sect 
or religious order. 


A special despatch to the Boston 
Transcript says that the vote of the New 
York Assembly 80 to 31 was ‘merely a 
compliment.’”’ Very good. The more 
such compliments the better. We hope 
that the Senate will be equally compli- 
mentary. 


At Columbus Junction, Ia., March 4, 
the women cast their first ballot under 
the Iowa statute providing that they may 
vote on questions of proposed improve- 
ments. The bonding of the city in the 
sum of $10,000 for a system of water- 
works carried. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall has given 
a series of lectures during Lent, at the 
home of her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, in this city. The closing lecture, 
on “Englishwomen in Politics,” was of 
especial interest, and was received with 
delight by a crowded audience, who were 
by no means all of them suffragists. 


At Rockland, Me., Rev. Sarah K. Tay- 
lor, pastor of the new Christian Adventist 
church, for nearly eight months has been 
carrying on a war against liquor selling. 
In that time has secured nearly 500 search 
warrants, many of them being successful 
upon the point of seizures, and many 
being useless as the dealers grew more 
cautious, 


In The Kentucky Journal Mrs. Laura 
Calvert Obenchain,of Bowling Green, has 
published a brilliant and conclusive résumé 
of the argument in behalf of woman 
suffrage. Its length makes it impossible 
for us to print it as a whole, but we shall 
try to give it in parts. Next week the 
opening will appear on ‘‘The Women of 
the Bible.” 


The Unitarian Temperance Society pre- 
pared a “Service of Temperance and 
Purity,’ in honor of the temperance work 
of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, for Sunday, 
March 17. Hymns that Mrs. Livermore 
wrote, beautiful quotations from her 
writings, responsive readings and recita- 
tions, made a choice programme. _ A fine 
engraving of Mrs. Livermore added to the 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


5 COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


i, On this Continent, have ived 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Nin Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
. used in 4 of their preparations, 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54, 16mo, $1.25. 

A book of remarkable interest. written to 
show how the Jews, of different classes, espe- 
cially the ruling classes were impressed by the 
words and work of Jesus. 't purports to be 
written at Alexandria,gabout twenty five years 
after the Crucifixion, by a Scribe who was in 
Jerusalem during the public life of Jesus, and 
was a member of the Council which delivered 
him to death. The unique interest of the sub- 
ject, the perfectly reverent spirit of the writer, 
and the literary charm, lend to the book a pro- 
found interest. 


Out of the East. 


Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By 
Larcapio HEARN. Attractively printed, 
with artistic binding. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Hearn’s fascinating “Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan’’ has had a remarkable success, 
both in this country and in Great Britain, and is 
already in the third edition. The two qualities 
which most impress its readers are its ample 
and exact information and the wonderfol charm 
of its style. These qualities characterize in equal 
degree this new book by Mr. Hearn. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By CHARLES CARLETON Corrin, authcr of 
“The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 
IUustratioas. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Coffin aims in this book to show how 
muck the women of the Revolutionary period 
contributed to the cause of independence; how 
resolute, self-sacrificing, and patriotic thoy were. 
A slight thread of romance adds to its attrac- 
tions, without lessening its historic value. It is 
written in a vigorous, picturesque style, and 
should go into every home and library in 
America. 


The Story of Christine Roche- 
fort. 


By Hexen Cuoate Prince. 16mo, $1.25. 

A special interest attaches to this novel by a 
granddaughter of Rufus Choate. It is French 
in scene and characters; Love plays a promi: ent 
and engaging part. Anarch'sm pleads its cause, 
and shows its destructive nature in the strike it 
incites; French provincial life is skilfully de- 
scribed,—and the story may well prove one of 
the most p»pular of the season's novels. 


Latin Poetry. 


By R. Y. Tykre tu, Professor in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This is the third volume in the series to which 
belong Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,’ and Professor Jebb's ‘‘Classical Greek 
Poetry.’’” It treats admirably the various kinds 
of Latin poetry and the most characteristic Latin 
poets. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills. 


By MarcaretC. Gravam. l6mo, $1.25. 
Stories of Southern California, which have 
grown out of Mrs. Graham's unique surround- 
ings and careful observation, and which possess 
much variety, vigor, independence, and strong 
portrayal of character. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 




















KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





ls anecessary part of every well-appownted 
dining service. 

WE GUARANTEE 

It to wash and retain its original soft 

ness, not hardening as felt and other 

cheap substitutes do. 


NEw YorK, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESs CO., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass.: 


' Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several years, giving satis- 
faction. It is the best material for the 
purpose that | have seen. 

Yours truly, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journa, 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post 
paid, 50 cents. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE Sa. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 








MONDAY, APRIL 1—SECOND WEEK. 


The Whitney Opera Co,, 


In the Comic Opera Success, 


ROB ROY. 
HOLLIS iti 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 








FINAL BOSTON ENGAGEMENT OF 


Mr. and Mrs. 
EFBNDAL. 


Monday, THE QUEEN’S SHILLING ; Tues- 
day, ALL FOR HER; Wednesday matinee, 
SCRAP OF PAPER: Wednesday evening, 
SECOND MRS. TANQUER(yY ; Thursday, A 
WHITE LIE ; Friday. IMPULSE ; Saturday 
matinee, IRONMASTER ; Saturday Evening, 
QUEEN’S SHILLING. 

Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 3. 


April 8, one week, SOL. SMITH RUSSELL, 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .., - Manager 
FINAL BOSTON ENGAGEMENT 
OF JOSEPH ARTHUR’S FAMOUS PLAY 


BLUE JEANS 


Evenings at 8, Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXf WEEK—The Danger Signal. 


REM OVAL 
S.C. SMALL 


& CO., 


MAKERS OF 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


INVALID CHAIRS. 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 




























SCaVAYT 











A Most Comfortable Bed. 





PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE TRIBUTE OF SILENCE, 





BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A poet read his verses, and of two 
Who listened, one spake naught but open 
praise; 
The other held his peace, but all his face 
Was brightened by the inner joy he knew. 


Two friends, long absent, met; and one had 
borne 
The awful stroke and scathe of blinding loss. 
Hand fell in band; so knit they, like a cross; 
With no word uttered, heart to heart was sworn. 


A mother looked into ber baby’s eyes, 

As blue as heaven and ceep as nether sea. 

By what dim prescience, spirit wise, knew she 
Such soul’s exchanges nevermore would rise? 


Oh, deep is silence —deep as human souls! 
Aye, deep as life, beyond all lead and line, 
And words are but the broken shells that 
shine 
Along the shore by which the ocean rolls. 
— New England Magazine. 
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THE MOTHER HOUR, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


O little ghosts beside the fire, 
Dear little ghosts with wistful eyes, 
Who come when at the even-time 
The other children’s happy cries 
Fill all the ruddy air with mirth, 
And make it summer round the hearth! 


Dear little souls come home again, 
With the large wisdom in your gaze 
That penetrates the farther skies 
And knows the light of wider ways, 
I will not think that you are sad 
To see the other children glad! 


Around their mother's neck they hang, 
Their heads upon her shoulder rest, 

They say their prayer beside her knee, 
Their hair by her slow hand caressed ; 

She laughs at their familiar quips, 

She kisses them with her warm lips. 


But you, O darlings! feel no pang, 
Since your clear eyes may see the trace 
Beneath the smile, beneath the rose, 
Your going left upon her face; 
You only would that she might know 
Your joy in hovering round her so. 


The grave is deep, the grave is cold— 
It matters nothing now to you 

Who found your pathway long ago 
Beyond the sun, beyond the blue, 

Yet come with unforgetting flight 

To add your blessing to the night. 


And though her arms are fall of them. 
Singing old songs full sweet and low, 
And all the other golden heads 
In the soft firelight bloom and glow, 
O tender little souls and true, 
You know her heart is full of you! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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HIS SECOND WIFE. 





Mr. Phussy was an exceptionally good 
man. He paid his bills promptly, pro- 
vided comfortable food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for his family, paid a tenth of his in- 
come to the church and charities, and did 
not use more time in prayer and class- 
meetings than might reasonably be sup- 
posed to belong to him. With all these 
fine qualities, we are sorry to say the sin 
of selfishness had found lodgement in his 
heart, and led toa system of looking out 
for Number One which was a real trial to 
Mrs. Phussy’s patience. Coming home a 
little more tired than usual one evening, 
he began to exercise his prerogative of 
fault finding almost as soon as he was 
seated at the dinner-table. Little Roy 
coughed once or twice, and the note of 
warning was struck at once. 

‘Jane, that child'll be sick if you don’t 
do something for him.” 

‘I have been doctoring him for a week, 
dear. I really think he is better.” 

‘*He doesn’t act like it. You’d best give 
him some cough syrup right away.” 

‘*T will, after dinner.” 

“That's it. Always some other time. 
You'll forget it, and a doctor’s bill will be 
the result.” 

Mrs. Phussy rose patiently, went up- 
stairs after the syrup, administered a 
dose, and seated herself once more at the 
table. At that instant the baby began to 
cry, and the mother left her dinner to 
quiet him. By the time that feat was ac- 
complished, her appetite had vanished. 
Afterwards, when the children were in 
bed and dinner a thing of the past, with a 
sigh of relief Mrs. Phussy seated herself 
beside the mending basket. Mr. Phussy, 
in slippered feet and handsome smoking 
jacket, with his feet on a comfortable rest, 
looked over the morning paper. 

A sense of quiet and comfort had begun 
to steal over the room when a faint cry 
from the cradle made both parents start. 

‘“‘Baby’s waking up,” said the father 
with an air of having told her something 
she didn’t know. 

‘I see,” whispered Mrs. Phussy, quietly. 

A loud cry brought the husband’s feet 
to the floor, and he looked sharply at his 
wife as he remarked: 

‘You'll find it hard to stop him if you 
let him ery like that.” 

‘I’m afraid so,” she returned, still 
without moving. 

A sharper scream from the cradle 





crossed the room, poked the covering 
from the little red face, then went back 
and sat down again. 

‘Jane, that baby’ll be sick, I’m afraid,” 
he said, eyeing her uneasily. 

* Very likely, but I must mend these 
stockings.” 

“Oh, leave the stockings! 
is the first consideration.” 
Evidently the tiny atom thought so, too, 
for he set up such a vigorous protest at 
this juncture that Mr. Phussy hurried to 
the cradle once more, bundled the baby 
into a terribly mixed condition as to 
which was blanket and which baby, then 
came and stood before his wife. 

‘*Why, Jane, [ never knew you to be 
so indifferent before. Baby will surely 
cry himself sick. If you were the mother 
you used to be—” 

“That will do. I am not. I am an 
older mother than [ used to be. If you 
fear he'll be sick, you might take him 


u .*? 
‘*So [ might if it was my business, but 


—good gracious! I’)l have to, or have my 
head split,”’ and the frightened babe was 
huddled up in his unaccustomed arms, 
walked up and down the floor, and jounced 
until his fat cheeks shook like jelly. 
Louder and louder became the noise, until 
at last, in abject humility and with per- 
spiration streaming from his forehead, 
Mr. Phussy paused beside his wife, say- 
ing— 
an if you'll take him I'll mend the 
stockings.” 
‘Very well, I’ll quiet him; but there’s 
an awful hole in that toe.” 
Mr. Phussy really did try, but his labors 
left much to be desired. Baby was soon 
asleep again; then Mr. Phussy looked 
searchingly at his wife as he asked— 
‘*Who has been here to-day ?” 
‘*Your mother,” was the quiet answer. 
**And she came to give you advice, I'll 
be bound.” 
‘- Yes.” 
‘*What about?” 
“You, and she said—”’ 
‘*Well, out with it!” 
‘That, if I have no regard for myself, 
I surely ought to have for your next 
wife, who will step in soon if I keep on 
killing myself. She said I had a right 
to be a slave if I wanted to, but I had no 
right to prepare a hard road for another 
woman tp walk in.” 
‘‘Humph! I guess you’d better look 
out for yourself, and let the other woman 
do the same. Put an ad in to-morrow 
morning’s paper for a nurse girl, and let 
her do the mending between times. I 
guess mother’l] find out I know what I’m 
about.” 

Mrs. Phussy followed his instructions, 
and the second woman has not put in an 
appearance yet.—Ram’s Horn. 





The baby 
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A STORY OF SILVER SPOONS. 

The following story was told in a paper 
read by Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall at a recent 
meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage Society 
of Des Moines, Ia., and published in the 
Saturday Review of that city. 

To-day, when we women have not out- 
grown the pretty fad of collecting souvenir 
spoons, the great variety and beauty of 
which were unknown to our grand- 
mothers, allow me to recall the story of a 
great aunt of ours who also loved spoons, 
but whose plain cupboard drawer con- 
tained no sets of dainty after-dinner 
coffees like those from which we love to 
sip as we sit in our clubs and talk of 
culture. 

This aunt, when a young woman, was a 
teacher in a country school until she had 
saved enough money to indulge her great 
desire for a set of silver spoons. She was 
married soon after to the young man of 
her choice. Six years passed by, years of 
hard work and economy for both; happy 
years, though no children had come to 
bless their union, when by a sudden 
illness the husband was taken away. The 
day after the funeral the grieved wife was 
surprised by the entrance to her home of 
| the two brothers of her husband, bringing 
with them the village lawyer. They told 
her they had come to set a value upon 
their brother’s property, in order that she 
might know what part of it was hers. 

She held her peace as they set down the 
worth of each article of furniture in the 
little home, until they finally came to the 
box of spoons. 

Then she spoke and said, ‘'These are 
mine. I bought them withmy own money 
before I was married.’’ ‘*Yes, ma’am,” 
said the lawyer, ‘‘but you know, ma’am, 
that after a lady is married ¢«verything 
belongs in law to her husband.” So all 
the little property was divided, the 
brothers taking half, and she took the 
spoons with the rest at the price that had 
been set upon them. But it obliged her 
to give up the home, and she with her few 
effects went into rented rooms and began 
life anew. Occasionally teaching a school 
and always sewing when possible, she 
supported herself very comfortably for 
about three years, when a life-long friend 
of her husband, an excellent man, offered 


She liked him well, and her friends told 
her it was the best thing to do, and she 
thought with pleasure of again being 
mistress of a home. So they were mar- 
ried. 
In a few years the husband’s health de- 
clined, and for many months she gave 
him most tender and unceasing care. She 
had a few times spoken to him about mak- 
ing a will, but as it seemed an unpleasant 
subject she had ceased to mention it. 
Finally the end came. There had come to 
attend the funeral his nearest relative, a 
nephew from New England, whom she 
had never seen before. In a day or two 
he brought two men to the cottage to 
appraise the property, and again was 
there a price set upon the well-preserved 
spoons. On the evening of that day, as she 
was preparing supper, the nephew entered 
the kitchen and said, ‘‘Aunt Liza, [ am 
disposed to be very easy with you; the | 
worth of all of uncle’s property has been | 
carefully estimated, and I will allow you | 
to include in your half of it any article of 
furniture you may choose.” And again 
she paid the price of her first darling 
purchase of silverware. But there was | 
not enough left after the half was taken 
for her to keep the house and lot, so they | 
went into the hands of strangers, and | 
with her cat Aunt Liza again went into 
cosy, but hired rooms. She was a pattern 
of thrift and tidiness, as a smart widower 
of the neighborhood was well aware, and 
in les3 than a year he made a call upon 
the comely matron. He was wise enough 
to make his first visit short, but lingered 
& moment in the door and suggested that 
in the near future they become better 
acquainted. 
She answered, ‘I am living here very 
comfortably and I think, Mr. Johnson, 
that it will not be worth while for you to 
call,” and closing the door hastily she 
turned to her cat and said: 
“No, Tommy, I have bought those 
spoons three times and I[ don’t intend to 
risk them any more.” 
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CEYLON 8CHOOL FOR BUDDHIST GIRLS. 


VINELAND, N. J., MARCH 12, 1895, 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 


I have copied part of a letter just re- 
ceived from a grand, good man, a neigh- 
bor of ours in Vineland for some years. 
He is in every way worthy to be trusted, 
and is fitted for the work in which he is 
engaged. I have thought, as Boston takes 
the lead in all good work, that you might 
publish it if you thought best, and see 
what the response will be. I will be one 
of fifty to give ten dollars each. 

I often think of H. B. B. and of his 
daughter, with her mother’s mantle 
wrapped about her, and wonder if we 
shall ever meet again this side of the 
“divide.” It makes but little difference, 
as my stay here is not of great length. In a 
few days I shall be eighty-two years old. 

PORTIA GAGE. 


CINNAMON GARDENS, ) 
COLUMBO, CEYLON, 
JANUARY 29, 1895. J 

Dear Friend: Youdoubtless know that 
we are engaged in the education of Buddh- 
ist girls, a field of labor that has been 
very much neglected in Ceylon. We think 
the Christian missionaries make a great 
mistake in teaching these people that their 
native faith (Buddhist) is a false one, and 
that the Christian religion is the only true 
one, and the only means of salvation. 
The missionaries get what few Buddhist 
children they can to attend their schools, 
and there these children are taught, along 
with their secular education, that the re- 
ligion of their ancestors is a false belief. 
‘This often leads to bypocrisy, for a child 
may, by reason of undue influence, be 
made to profess Christianity, while, in the 
depths of its heart it feels that the belief 
of its parents is true, and on leaving 
school it has nothing more to do with 
Christianity, or else has its faith in both 
systems entirely unsettled. 

As the better class of Buddhists do not 
wish to send their children to the mission 
schools to be taught Christianity, the re- 
sult is that they grow up without educa 
tion, save in a few cases where governesses 
are employed by the very wealthy. 

The missionaries do not sympathise 
with our work, and the natives have not 
yet risen to the plane where they fully 
appreciate the benefits of education for 
girls; we have no missionary sucieties in 
Europe or America to back our efforts, so 
we are obliged to carry on our work under 
somewhat discouraging circumstances, 
or else abandon it. fhe latter we do not 
wish to do as long as we can witness such 
good results as have been manifest thus 
far, for the children make very satisfactory 
improvement. We have lately added to 
our school an orphanage for Buddhist 
girls, in which we could do much good 
work if we only had the necessary funds 
with which to prosecuteit. Although we 
make no secret of our full sympathy with 
Buddhism, I think the majority of the 
patives believe we are Christians in dis- 
guise, and many damaging reports to this 
effect have been circulated about us. On 
account of these, children have often been 
removed from our school, and others on 
the point of coming have been prevented 
from doing so. 

We have been here between two and 
three years, and Mrs. M. M. Higgins, a 
lady from Washington, D. C., had been 
here ten months before we arrived. We 
are now quite acclimated, and like the 
climate very much. A little more than a 











brought Mr. Phussy to his feet. He 


her his hand in marriage. 


year ago we erected a chesp temporary 


15,000 


in New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. 


PEOPLE DIE 


My method of treatment is the 
The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


stopved in a week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate 
and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned, 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
ATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until § 


DR. ALBERT RHHDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 
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First—To any old subscriber who 


WOMANS JOURNAL, 3 


We offer WOMAN’s JOURNAL subsoribers a 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 


as THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL is constantly 


referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every COpy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
i need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 


fends us One new subscription with 


$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


Park St., Boston, Mass. 








building on a piece of land kind!v donated 
to Mrs. Higgins by Mr. Peter D»Abrew 
for this educational work. So we have! 
now no rent to pay ; but as quite a number 
of the children are taken entireiy free, the 
school is by no means relf supporting. | 
The walls of our building were con- 
structed of mud and bamboo sticks, the | 
floor of earth. and the rout of rough poles 
covered with plaited palm-leaves. The 
walls extend only part way to the roof, 
80 we get plenty of fresh air at all times, 
though ia the rainy season it is quite | 
damp, and the floor sometimes gets 
muddy. We need a new building. The 
land is here, the school is here, the teach- 
ers are here, and are willing to live on 
about as little as mortals can, abiding in 
this third class, barn-like structure, but 
even this will not last long, avd then 
what? We intend to have a good perma- 


peal to our friends and to the friends of 
woman’s education to heJp us. When the 
natives see that the new building is fairly 
started, we feel sure that they will join in 
and help us. 

In regard to our orphane, we find that 
fifty dollars will keep one of these poor 
girls at our schoo) for one year, supply- 
ing them with food, clothing, books and 
tuition. A few months ago adying man 
sent for Mrs. Higgins and Mr. DeAbrew, 
and earnestly requested them to take 
charge of his three little girls and educate 
them, and they agreed to do so. I was 
present as a witness. The youngest of 
these little ones is a lovely little creature. 
Mrs. Higgins takes the best of care of 
the girls, and Miss Allison, who is the 
housekeeper, trains them in habits of neat- 
ness and order. Della and I ‘‘teach the 
young idea,” and I care for the sick when 
there are any. I intend to stick by this 
school until it is permanently established. 
Mrs. Higgins regards it as her life-work. 
If our American friends feel willing to 
help the school financially, we shall feel 
very thankful. It is in a condition where 
| present aid wuuld be productive of great 
and good results by putting the work in 
permanent running order. 

W. A. ENGLISH, M. D. 
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A HEROINE [NDEED. 


The story of a fifteen year-old heroine, 
Lillian McMullen, who sacrificed her own 
life to save two children in her charge, in 
crossing the ice of Peconic Bay, Long 
Island, on Sunday, comes via Sag Harbor 
dispatches. Into a hole in the ice, covered 
by snow, she went down suddenly, and 
called to the little ones to ‘keep back,” 
with the big dog that accompanied them. 
Hurrying on, instead, hoping to help her, 


through the ragged ice into the water. 
By one almost superhuman effort after 
another Lillian at last succeeded in rais- 
ing the younger child, eight years old, 
on to ice firm enough for the deg to grasp 
its clothing and drag it on to safety. 

Time after time till her strength was 
exhausted the young heroine made the 
same efforts for the older girl, the ice 
continually breaking away under the 
double weight. At length, when she 
could lift no longer, she said to the child, 
“Til hold on fast. You climb up over 
me. Hurry up! I can’t last much longer.” 
Effort after effort failed. ‘‘Make one more 
trial,” she said, and the ten-year-old girl 
managed to get her shoulders above water. 
The dog seized her and tugged. Lillian 
made one last effort to push the child up. 
It was successful. Then she made one 





final endeavor to save herself, but, chilled 


nent building for the school, su we ap- | 


the two little girls themselves plunged | 


and worn out, her hands slipped from the 
ice edge and she went down to come up 
no more. 

There is mourning for the faithful 
orphan girl in the home of Superintendent 
George Gordon at North Haven, whose 
children she saved, and beyond question 
her memory will be revered as that of a 
saint by those two children and those to 
whom they are precious. But the splendor 
of the self-sacrifice, in awful suftering, in 
the presence of such a death, the resolu- 
tion, the courage, the devotion, of Lillian 
McMullen, entitle her to have her name 
and the story of her deed told wherever 
tbe qualities of heroism and saintly 
nobility are held in honor.—Scranton ( Pa.) 
Truth. 
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COLLEGE INTERESTS. 





Knox College at Galesburg, IIl., was 
one of the pioneers in co-education. It 
opened its doors to women in 1847. At 
the recent celebration of Founder’s Day, 
two of the addresses were by women, 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace of the faculty and 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. Galesburg 
reminded Th. Bentzon of the old German 
university towns: ‘There is the same 
simplicity, the same veneration for science 
and its representatives, the same patriar- 
chal manners.” 

The American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill., of which 
Dr. W. R. Harper is president, has an- 
nounced its series of prize examinations 
for the coming year in Hebrew, New Tes- 
tament Greek and the English Bible 
They are open to college men and women 
in the United States and Canada, and the 
| prizes consist of sums of money ranging 
| from $100 to $50 for the best paper in 
| each of these studies. 

By the will of Miss Ellen M. Barr of 
| New Ipswich, N. H., Radcliffe College 
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receives a residuary bequest amounting to 
between $10,000 and $45,000, ‘‘to be ap- 
plied in the form of anaual scholarships 
of not less than $250 and not more than 
$300, for the benefit of students who, in 
point of character, ability and physical 
constitution, give promise of future use- 
fulness, and who stand in need of pecuni- 
ary assistance.” If Radcliffe should cease 
to exist, the fund is to be transferred to 
Bryn Mawr for the same purposes. It 
is good to find that women are remember- 
ing the college needs of women. 


F. M. A. 
—— - +e —— 


STATE REPORTS. 


The following is a synopsis of the State 
reports prepared for the annual conven- 
tion of the National- American W. 8. A. at 
Atlanta: 

TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee has three Equal Suffrage 
Clubs, at Memphis, Maryville and Nash- 
ville. The Memphis Club holds regular 
meetings in the Woman’s Council Hall. 
On May 1 it celebrated the anniversary of 
Lucy Stone’s wedding day with music 
and flowers, a memorial paper on Mrs. 
Stone by Mrs. Meriwether, entitled ‘A 
Search-Light on a Noble Life.” and one 
to Miss Mary Ripley by Mrs. Flora Hun- 
tingdon. The pastors of the Congre- 
gational and Cumberland Presbyterian 
churches took an active part. In January, 
Miss Anthony asd Mrs. Chapman-Catt 
were secured for two lectures in Memphis. 
They were received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm, were in demand every moment 
for receptions, public and private, and 
were ‘literally buried beneath the hos- 
pitalities of the city.” Among those 
giving receptions were the Nineteenth 
Century (Woman’s) Club, 300 strong, 
and the Woman’s Council numbering 
35,000, and the hostesses of several fash- 
jonable ‘functions’ begged that they 
might have Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt, 
if only for a few minutes. A great in- 
crease of suffrage sentiment resulted from 
their visit. The Maryville Clab, organized 
two years ago, held a beautiful Lucy 
Stone memorial service last April, which 
added new members. The husband of the 
president of this club was a Union soldier, 
and the husband of the corresponding 
secretary a Confederate officer, all through 
the war. Both husbands are now mem- 
bers of the club. The Nashville Club was 
organized last April, bas some of the 
ablest women of the State among its 
members, and is doing excellent work. 


INDIANA. 

Meetings have been held in different 
parts of the State, and literature distrib- 
uted, the President having prepared liter- 
ature for this especial purpose. The Pop- 
ulists and Prohibitionists adopted suf- 
frage planks. In order to test women’s 
bt to vote under the constitution, 
about 500 women in various places offered 
their votes at the last election. All were 
courteously treated, but none were per- 
mitted to vote. Mrs. Gougar made a test 
case, was admitted to the bar, and made 
the leading argument in her own defence. 
The argument has been printed in a 
pamphlet and is for sale, the proceeds to 
go to the Statetreasury. The case is still 


pending. 
ILLINOIS. 


This has been a year of rapid progress. | 


The Superintendent of Legislative work 
for the [llinoia E. 8. A., Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, suggested asking for 
the nomination of a woman as trustee of 
the State University; the State E.S. A. 
adopted the suggestion, and all the 
county and local Associations were urged 
to have the delegates from their counties 
to the State political conventions ia- 
structed to vote for it. Through the 
efforts of officers of the [llinois E. S A., 
the Chicago Woman’s Club and other in- 
fluential women, and especially through 
the tireless exertions of Mrs. McCulloch, 
the Republican State Convention romi- 
nated Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, the Demo- 
cratic State Convention Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, and the Prohibition State Conven- 
tion two women, one of them being Mrs. 
Rena Michaels Atchison, secretary of the 
State E. S. A. Each of the women ran 
ahead of her ticket. Mrs. Flower was 
elected. This endorsement of women by 
all the political parties gave a great im- 

tus to suffrage work. Women voted in 
oo numbers throughout the State, and 
in many places formed political clubs 
which Lave since become permanent. 
Illinois suffragists are feeling greatly en- 
couraged. 

MICHIGAN. 

The annual State convention at Grand 
Rapids was for the first time preceded by 
& reception, which was a brilliant affair 
and attracted much attention. There are 
nine local auxiliaries, all ow ag By oe 
meetings and doing good work. The State 
E. S. A. was given a day for the first 
time this year at the Bay View Assembly 
(the Michigan Chautauqua). Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. Root presided, and Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin was the speaker. At Lake Park 
Resort, addresses were made by Dr. An- 
drus and the president, Mrs. Ketcham, 
to a large audience, and at Hazlett Park 
Resort,by Mrs. Ketcham and Mrs. Knaggs. 
The Grand Rapids P. E. C. sent a large 
number of articles for the Florida Bazar, 
and $25 for Kansas. About $38 was sent 
to Kansas in all. Several bilis in the in- 
terest of women are now pending in the 
Legislature, und the cause is moving on. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota W. S. A. has kept up 
the agitation by lectures, debates, legisla- 
tive, petition and county campaign work. 

Ore women have been nominated for 
County school superintendents and more 
Women have voted than ever before. 
Women have accepted nominations from 
parties so much in the minority they 
Could not hope to win, for the sake of 
Preachir g equal rights to such audiences 





as only a political campaign can call out. 
It is carrying the war into Scandinavia to 
advocate suffrage in Minnesota. In Good- 
hue Co., most of the officers are of foreign 
birth. Its State Senator and two of its 
three Representatives are Norwegians. It 
is the same with many other counties. 
The Governor, Knut Nelson, who has 
been elected to the U. 8. Senate, is a 
native of Norway. Inaspeech which he 
made wherever he spoke during the cam- 
paign, he said: ‘*And what good is there 
in female suffrage? Now, if it were left 
to you ladies, I'll venture to say that you 
would say you dido’t want any female 
suffrage, and that you think you can run 
your business and your husbands a great 
deal better with a mop-stick than you 
could with the ba)lot.’”’ Nevertheless, 
many women in Minvesota prefer to ex- 
press their opinions by the ballot instead 
of the ‘‘mop-stick.’’ The Populists and 
Prohibitionists have put woman suffrage 
plauks in their platforms; petitions are 
going in to the Legisliture, and a bill like 
the Iowa bond suffrage law has been 
prepared. 
MISSOURI. 

The Association has worked with the 
federation of women’s societies for the 
appointment of police matrons, and for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
insane poor. They have secured the 
matron, and aroused the community in 
regard to the insane. ‘The Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. E. E. Montague Winch, 
praperes &@ paper on the Legal Status of 

issouri Women, which has been printed 
as a leaflet and circulated through the 
State. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island W. 8. A. has held 
public meetings monthly. At the Jan- 
uary meeting, Edwin C. Pierce, Esq , of 
Providence, lectured upon ‘Government 
by Party.” ‘The other meetings were 
entertained by home talent. At the clos- 
ing meeting and banquet in May, Miss E. 
U. Yates was the principal speaker. The 
agent of the Association, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bolles, has addressed meetings in different 
parts of the State, speaking before vari- 
ous organizations, at county conventions 
and other gatherings of the W.C. T. U.., 
before the patrons of husbandry, and at 
a large meeting of working men at Olney 
ville. At the annual meeting, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Buffum Chace sent a strong letter to 
be read, being herself kept away by ill- 
ness. Efforts have been made to create 
suffrage sentiment among teachers, in the 
churches, through the press and among 
labor organizations. The Leagues have 
kept up their regular meetings and have 
aided the State W. 8S. A. Besides money 
raised for State and local work, $41.20 
was raised for Kansas. An effort will be 
made to secure the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

WASHINGTON. 

The State W. S. A. held its biennial 
meeting at Olympia, Jan. 11. The Ad- 
visory Committee reported that, after 
consulting emirent legal talent, they be- 
lieved the women of Washington who 
were voters previous to the decision in 
the case of Bloomer vs. Todd are still 
legally entitled to vote; but that the cost, 
either of bringing a test suit in the courts 
or of conducting an amendment campaign, 
would be so heavy as to make it unadvis- 
able at present to undertake it. A mi- 
nority report was adopted asking the 
Legislature to submit an amendment ex- 
tending full suffrage to women. Resolu- 
tions were also passed calling for various 
practical changes in the laws, and a memo- 
rial resolution for ‘that pioneer in the 
cause of woman’s advancement, Lucy 
Stone, whose last words to her daughter, 
‘Make the world better,’ should be a motto 
in every home in the land, a watchword 
for every worker in the cause of equal 
suffrage.” Suffrage associations have been 
formed at Puyallup, Fern Hill and Orting. 
Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, of Vancouver, re- 
ports success in petition work, and urges 
all workers to present petitions for the 
suffrage amendment ‘independent of any 
organization, but io the name of the wom- 
en of Washington.”’ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The annual convention was held at 
Aberdeen in September during the week 
of the State W. C. T. U. Convention, thus 
securing the attendance of more than 100 
women from all parts of the State, and 
arousing unusual interest. A local W.S. A. 
was formed at Aberdeen afterwards, and 
there are four other locals. Several equal 
suffrage contests have been held, and more 
are in preparation. The president, Mrs. 
Anna Simmons, has given twenty ad- 
dresses and held a number of parlor meet- 
ings. An amendment enabling women to 
vote for all school officers, instead of for 
only a part of them, was submitted to the 
voters and lost. 

COLORADO. 

In June, 1894, a mass-meeting was held 
in Denver and the State Association re- 
organized, the old State Association form- 
ing the Denver League and becoming 
auxiliary to the new State Association. 
A second convention was held in D-nver 
in January. In spite of the financial de- 
pression, $60 was sent toKansas, ‘‘ Those 
who worked for emancipation here are 
still loyal to the cause, and, like faithful 
missionaries, believing that they have re- 
ceived a blessing. desire to advance the 
interest in other States.”” Women cast a 
large vote at the State election, some of 
the most i: fluential women in the Srate 
are interested, and we expect great things 
for the coming year. 

OREGON. 

After some years of discouragement 
following the defeat of the suffrage amend- 
ment, the Washington W.S. A. las: July 
revived, reorganized.and changed its name 
to the Washington Eyual Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and has held weekly meetings in 
Portland ever since, with growing popu- 
larity and interest. At these meetings 
there bave been addresses by the pastors 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congre- 
gational and Unitarian churches, by col- 





lege presidents and professors, and by 
prominent women. The newspapers give 
excellent reports. Superintendents have 
been appointed for ten new departments of 
work. The musical and social departments 
have proved especially useful. The Asso- 
ciation has an advisory board of lawyers, 
editors, teachers and clergymen. There 
have been Woman’s Days at the Chautau- 
qua Assembly and at the State Horticul- 
tural Association, and a memorial service 
for Lucy Stone at Dr. Eliot’s (Unitarian) 
church. The Association has established 
headquarters at 294 Clay Street, Portland, 
the home of Mrs. Duniway, who was 
made honorary president for life, with 
only one dissenting vote (herown). An 
am -ndment is pending in the Legislature 
to restrict suffrag2 to ‘‘male citizens who 


can read and write,’’ and the State Asso- | 


ciation is petitioning to have the amend- 
ment read ‘citizens who can read and 
write.”” The revival of suffrage senti- 
ment everywhere is gratifying. The 
Oregon E. 8S. A. invites the National 
American to meet at Portland in 1897, 
and promises the Grand Opera House, 
free entertainment for all speakers, re- 
duced fares from Council Bluffs and St. 
Paul, with other inducements to be named 
later. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Last November, Miss Helen Morris 
Lewis and Miss Floride Cuningham, both 
formerly of South Carolina, held a suf- 
frage meeting in Asheville, N. C., after a 
week spent in posting up bills and talk- 
ing to their friends. An audience of 400 
listened with great imterest. At a meet- 
ing appointed for next day at the resi- 
dence of Mayor Patton, the North Caro- 
lina E. R. A. was organized, with Miss 
Helen Morris Lewis, president, Major 
Westall, vice-president, Mrs. Eben Coflia, 
secretary, and Mavor Patton, treasurer. 
A eommittee chosen at this meeting ob- 
tained more than 100 influential names to 
a petition fora bill making women eligi- 
ble as members of school boards. This 
bill was defeated in the Legislature by a 
small majority, but caused much discus- 
sion and agitation. The Asheville news- 
papers strongly champion the cause; the 
W.C. T. U. gives it sympathy, though a 
little timid about endorsing it openly; a 
young Hebrew made an able argument 
for it before the Lyceum Society, and 
three Baptist ministers have won friends 
for it by their virulent opposition. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The work of the year has been mainly 
educational. All the school superintend- 
ents, county and borough, and the 
— of the State Normal Schools 
ave been written to, asking them to give 
due importance to this question in their 
instruction in civil government. In some 
places all the ministers have been asked 
to give a sermon or address on woman 
suffrage from the moral standpoint. Many 
meetings and debates have been held as a 
result, and a host of friends discovered 
among the ministers. Our press com- 
mittee is active, and reports from all di- 
rections that the papers are friendly and 
the demand for suffrage articles is greater 
than the supply. Forty-nine meetings 
bave been held in addition to the regular 
ones. An effort has been made to secure 
more women on local school boards. Two 
new counties have been organized, mak- 
ing eight. The Philadelphia W. 5. A. has 
made a list of the real and personal 
property owned by women in that city, 
amounting to $153,757,566 real estate and 
$35,734,133 personal property. Women 
pay 20% of the total city tax. The Phila- 
delphia Association has made a list of the 
addresses of these tax-paying women in 
order to send them suffrage literature, and 
is about to publish a leaflet on ‘*Taxation 
withous Representation.” The State As- 
sociation has had introduced in the 
Legislature a bill enlarging the power of 
mothers over minor children, which is 
supported by the W. C. T. U., the W. C. 
A. of Philadelphia, the Civic Club, New 
Century Club and other organizations. 
In Delaware Co., Frankfort and Phila- 
delphia, the women have been trying to 
defeat unworthy candidates for office and 
to secure the nomination of a better class 
of men. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The District W. S. A. has held monthly 
meetings, studied the relations of foreign 
countries to the United States, discussed 
federal elections, finance, the tariff, etc., 
and kept account of women’s progress 
throughout the world. It took a lively 
interest in the Kansas and New York 
campaigns, passed resolutions commend- 
ing the action of Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw in Kansas, and was stirred to new 
zeal by the defeat of the amendment. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas is brimful of awakened senti- 
ment. The annual meeting at Forrest 
City in April was royally welcomed, and 
was the best we have ever had. Little 
Rock has been holding meetings and add- 
ing members, and has held a bazar to 
raise money to secure lecturers. 


IOWA. 


Iowa has seventy-six local suffrage 
clubs, forty-six counties are organized, 
and the State Association has 550 paid-up 
members. The clubs are studying polit- 
ical economy and current topics with 
growing interest. A limited school suf. 
frage law was obtained from the last 
Legislature, also a police matron Dill. 
Organization and enrolment work were 
carried on during the year. Mrs. DeVoe 
did a month’s lecturing for the Associa- 
tion, and formed a number of clubs. 

NEW MEXICO. 

A Territorial W. S. A. was organized in 
1893, but the president has since moved 
to Colorado, in order to be with her chil- 
dren during their school years; hence no 
meeting was called in 1894. The suffrage 
bill was defeated in the House. 

OHIO. 


In April, 1894, the bill of the Ohio W. 


matters and to be members of Boards of 
Education, became a law. No one thing 
has done so much to increase suffrage 
sentiment. Interest has been aroused 
all over the State, and there has been a 
great demand for the Association’s lesfiet 
giving information in regard to the school 
elections. ‘The fact that women can 
vote at all has caused much discussion, 
and when women are seen at the polls, 
half the battle is won. The opinion that 
women should take an active part in the 
government of the public schools has 
taken firm hold of a large percentage of 
the people of the State, and school suf- 
frage is popular where an unlimited ballot 
would not be tolerated. Ohio will not 
rest, however, until the women of the 
State are completely enfranchised.”’ 
(To be Continued.) 
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Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla wins friends wher- 
ever it is fairly and honestly tried. To 
bave perfect health, you must have pure 
blood, and the best way to have pure 
blood is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
best blood purifier and strength builder. 
It expels all taint of scrofula, salt rheum 
and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLty Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JouRNAL OFrPrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leafiet. 
Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


The Young Idea. 


An Edacational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 
College of Physicians = Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


= ¢ he 
, 








Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata,ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
groded course of Lectures, Qui Labora’ y and 
nical work offers Le gy advantages to students, 
wo, fainted to, tno chats of 0 REBLG 
Deas, 131 8, 18th St. Phila. sesame 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter 8 d October lst; ending May, 1894, 




















Four years’ graded course. tures, Quisses, \- 
nates? Wore and full Clinical fecareselen. Studen 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp’ 

4 Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and D 
and information OR to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
821 Bast 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Dally, Thursday 
excepted. 
CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 

. women and children. 

he doctor is largely eclecticin her practice, also a 

thorough Medical Bam mong Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time betne given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is stil) 
oqatinged Cs Sow omnee 7) peoceve t+ 1 6to vt “ata 

ectures given ay even t 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 7 aS 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
* Speciality: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collec for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, sho rare 
t ent in musical tetting and saosmpeniaene 
Anim nt addition to the highest class of modern 
songalbums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical pottings of 
bf ’s tender, lonate love lyrics, with effective 
ae ents, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 


“Robert Franz’s Album otf 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired positions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful sonas. English 
fee Spee ec euie Ba ccuses™ hersde 

" per, cents 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00." . 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, Sa: 


it4 
Songs of Sleep.” 
Cla: Johns. O if th 
ma A ex t ft is not a child's Sook. Tha ceiiee 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen. Eight simple, delightfal 

songs with easy accompanyments. mating an 6 - 

tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for descriptive ctroular of novelttes tn vocal 
pos gar tne h ” 


























Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musica! Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y¥. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By De. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 











S. A., enabling women to vote on school 
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EMINENT ALABAMA WOMER, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. David Clopton, so it is reported in 
the Alabama papers, has espoused the 
cause of woman suffrage. Mrs. Clopton 
is one of the best-known society women 
of Alabama. Her reputation may be said 
to be almost national. 

Mrs. Henry Geilow of Brooklyn is a 
native of Alabama, who is winning for 
herself laurels in literary work in New 
York. Her ‘Brownies’ Christmas Joke 
on Santa Claus” has been widely copied 
and greatly appreciated. 

Mrs. Tomlinson. national organizer of the 
W.C.T. U. of North Carolina, will visit 
Alabama on a tour of lectures. 

Miss Mary La F. Robbins is secretary 
for Alabama of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She isa sister of the congressman 
of the fourth district of Alabama, Gaston 
A. Robbins. 

The Birmingham Age- Herald says: 

Miss Robbins, of Selma, on Friday after- 
noon was the guest of the Cadmean Circle, 
and upon the invitation of the members 
spoke to them concerning the federation 
of women’s clubs in Alabama. Miss Rob- 
bins for years has felt much interest in 
this matter, recognizing the power of 
organized effort in every walk of life. 
What Miss Robbins said was so womanly, 
at the same time so eclequent, that she 

ve great pleasure to the Circle in her 
rief address. Her voice is musical, her 
manner modest,and her entire personality 
unusually attractive and magnetic. She 
is one of the most intellectual and culti- 
vated women of Alabama, and is deeply 
interested in the advancement of southern 
women along helpful lines. 

Mrs. James R. Morson of Birmingham 
is regent of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution for Alabama. 

Southern women are great conservers 
ef fami'y, local, and national history. 
Among almost any gathering of ten or 
more cultivated women, the greater num- 
ber of them trace their descent to heroes 
of the Revolution, officers and com- 
missioners of colonial times; and back to 
the makers of English history in many 
instances. Therefore the orders D. R. 
and D. A. R., once founded, ought to gain 
following rapidly. It is hoped that these 
erders will do much toward preserving 
eur country’s history. 

Mrs. Morson has issued the following: 

All ladies who feel an interest in the 
formation of a chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution are cordially 
invited to meet next Monday morning at 
10 o’clock at the residence of Maj. George 
C. Ball, 2181 Highiand Avenue. As I have 
been appointed chapter regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
for Birmingham, I am anxious to effect a 
permanent organization at once. The 
work has been delayed because of a press 
of imperative duties which precluded any 
additional labor. Now the time has ar- 
rived for action, and | hope that all ladies 
who desire to become charter members of 
the Birmingham chapter, whether they 
have secured papers or not, will meet me 
promptiy next Monday morning at 10 
o’clock at my home on Highland Avenue, 
when all matters pertaining to the 
organization will be discussed and a chap- 
ter formed. 

Mrs. W. L. Murdock is State secretary 
for Alabama of the Y. W. C.T.U. She 
is a very bright and progressive young 
woman. 

The members of the Book Club were 
the guesta on Tuesday afternoon of Mrs. 
Fred Hardy, at the residence of Mrs. R. D. 
Johnston, owing to the inclement weather 
and the haphazard running of the High- 
land dummies. Mrs. N. E. Barker read a 
fine paper on ‘‘Current Events,” and Mrs. 
W. L. Murdock a very superior one upon 
“The Business Women of America.’”’ The 
proposed State federation of literary clubs 
was discussed, and it was decided by the 
Book Club to unite with the other circles 
of Alabama in organizing this needed 
union. The next meeting of the Book 
Club will occur at Mrs. E. K. Campbell’s, 
and it will be a Hawthorne afternoon, 
when the life and writings of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne will engross the attention of 
the members. M. T. 

Greensboro, Ala. 

isieiicceiitiaeaamatl 
WAITING AND WORKING IN CALI- 
FORR 


NATIONAL City, CAL., MAR. 20, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The suftragists in California have been 
waiting and working,since the assembling 
of the Legislature, for the passage of the 
suffrage bill. It was one of the very first 
presented and one of the very last killed. 
So the pros and cons during the sixty 
days’ session have been pretty thoroughly 
discussed. Never was half the interest 
felt in the subj2ct asat present. Not only 
in the State Legislature but in the home- 
eircle, in literary and debating societies, 
and even in the public schools, woman 
suffrage has received unusual attention. 

The sanguine ones were greatly disap- 
pointed that our cause was lost in the 
Legislature; but they are preparing them- 
selves for the contest at the next election, 
when the bill will come before the voters 
as a constitutional amendment. But for 
one unworthy member, who in a fit of 
desperation had the suffrage bill amended 
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of the Golden State might to-day be 
voting citizens. At present we can vote 
for nothing ; not even school trustees. 
Our representatives at Sacramento 
worked untiringly from first to last to 
secure the passage of the bill. Chief 
among them were Mrs. Nellie Holbrook 
Blinn, president of the State Woman 
Suffrage and Educational Association, 
Mrs. Laura de Force Gordon, lawyer, 
Mrs. Clara Foltz, lawyer, Mrs. Spencer, 
and others. It is wunderful how public 
opinion is changing. We can afford to 
work and wait two years longer. 

Oar local Suffrage club of San Diego is 
increasing in membership and interest. 
The year’s work began with the study of 
election laws, which was continued until 
the intricacies of the Australian ballot 
system were so well mastered that any 
member of the class could instruct legal 
voters, and the mothers their sons who are 
about to assume the duties of citizenship. 
This was followed by study of the federal 
and State constitutions, civil govern- 
ment, and the laws of the State as they 
especially affect women. Several gentle- 
men of ability of the legal profession have 
kindly accepted invitations to address the 
club and answer any questions relating to 
the laws of the State that might be put 
to them. 

An amendment to the State constitution 
requiring voters to be able to read and 
write was passed at the last election, and 
now we have the spectacle in some parts 
of the State, where there is a large foreign 
element, of women and girls fitting men 
for the duties of citizens. 

Fiora M. KIMBALL. 
anand os 


CO-EDUCATIONAL DEBATE AT BATES COL- 
LEG 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, at 
the last sophomore debates, which are 
considered among the most important 
public exercises of the course, two prizes 
were awarded to young men and three 
prizes to young ladies: Misses Sleeper, 
Buzzell and Cobb. In addition to the 
prizes, the best speakers are chosen to 
hold the debate at commencement. Among 
those thus chosen, eight in number, were 
four young ladies: Misses Sleeper, Buz- 
zel, Cobb and Andrews. There were five 
divisions, each occupying an evening, and 
a prize was awarded to the best debater 
in each division. The programmes are 
so arranged that each division has a cer- 
tain number of the two sexes, in order 
that no one question shall be attacked 
entirely by young ladies. Out of the 
whole number, regardless of divisions, the 
best are chosen for the commencement 
debate in June. 

The Bates Student publishes a list of the 
names of the sophomore debaters for next 
year, in which out of the fifty-nine speak- 
ers, twenty-two are young ladies. The 
questions they will discuss are as follows: 

First division, ‘‘Has England been as 
Great a Power in Modern Times as Rome 
Was in Ancient Times?” 

Second division, ‘Is the English Gov- 
ernment Superior in Form aud Operation 
to the Government of the United States?” 

Third division, ‘‘Was the Papacy dur- 
ing the Middle Ages a Beneficent Power 
in European Affairs?” 

Fourth division, “Ought the United 
States to Acquire more Territory by Pur- 
chase or otherwise?” 

Fifth division, ‘‘Is Napoleon a Greater 
Historical Character than Hannibal?” 

Twelve years ago, when there were 
only a few young women in the college— 
one, three, five and eight in classes of 
thirty or forty young men—it was con- 
sidered a proof of great strength of char- 
acter for a young lady to take part in the 
public debates, or even in the students’ 
societies. The chivalrous professors en- 
couraged it. Some of the students were 
opposed, but did not show it further than 
by private remarks. Besides, the novelty 
of a few young lady debaters among 80 
many young men drew larger audiences. 
Some of the citizens who were against the 
‘‘innovation” went because they were 
curious to hear ‘‘what sort of harangues 
those college girls would get up!” That 
interest has been gratified year after year 
by witnessing the Bates girls win the 
admiration of the public and their fellow- 
students, praises from their professors, 
and honors and prizes from the commit- 
tees of award. 

The first lady student that won a prize 
in the Bates College debates was Miss 
Ella L. Knowles, alumna of the class of 
1884, the now famous lawyer, whose name 








by inserting the word *‘male,” the women 


has been in so many papers for having 


won a mining claim lawsuit, with a fee | 


of $10,000, the largest ever received by a 
woman lawyer. 

A majority of the alumrz of Bates 
College become teachers. It must be of 
great advantage to them, whatever pro- 
fession they enter, to have the valuable 
training offered by the society and by 
public college debates. The teacher is 
daily called upon, in the class-room and 
in society, to answer questions on a great 
variety of subjects, to state reasons and 
defend positions. Does not skill in de- 
bate furnish the teacher the ability to 
reply intelligently to the questions she 
must answer immediately, and to which 
she cannot apply the ‘‘young lady’s essay”’ 
or ‘‘poetical recitation’ of the old-time 
boarding school? Does not the mission- 
ary and the charity worker need this skill 
to meet the arguments of those she wishes 
to convince, and to persuade the ignorant 
and immoral to lead better lives? Let 
those who are most conservative in re- 
gard to women’s education consider this 
question: Without depth of education, 
without power to reason, is not home-talk 
and society conversation often mere gos- 
sip and shallow comment on passing 
events? 

Memorizing is only a part of education. 
Why should women be limited to mem- 
orizing? For the happiest and most use- 
ful life, for the highest. culture of women 
as well as men is needed divine philosophy, 
and pot only the knowledge of logic, but 
the power to reason. 

New York. THEODORE RITTER. 

et 
PRESS POINTS. 


There languishes in an English jail a 
cultivated woman whose guilt has never 
been proved, whose woes have won the 
sympathy of the legal profession in Great 
Britain and the United States, whose 
prolonged incarceration is due to the 
proverbial stubbornness of a British law 
official, who prefers to run the risk of 
subjecting an individual to unmerited pain 
rather than confess the fallibility of a 
British tribunal. The case and cause of 
Mrs. Maybrick is gaining ground in Eng- 
land. It needs to be considered and aided 
by her countrymen and women. She was 
born in this country. Her family ties 
bind her to some of the beat families of 
New England and the West. She is the 
great-great-granddaughter of Rev. Benja- 
min Thurston, Harvard, 1774, and of his 
wife, Sarah Phillips, who was of the 
famous family which did so much for 
Andover, Exeter and other New England 
educational institutions.—Boston Congre- 
gationalist. 

One woman's patient and loving fingers 
stitched the two thousand yards of cloth 
and bound with four thousand yards of 
braid the great temperance petition, which 
is to go to all nations of the world. No 
wonder she often said, when about her 
task of years, that she wished the men 
would behave themselves.— Golden Rule. 


Some interesting names were signed to 
the defeated woman suffrage petition, 
and attracted deserved notice. One of 
these was that of Mrs. Mary E. Bradford, 
who had for a guardian and friend Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. This lady will be one 
hundred and two years old in two months. 
Besides the names of ‘oldest inhabitants” 
were to be found those of young people 
such as Dr. Charles Greene Cumston, the 
able young physician, who is a grandson 
of Col. Greene, prominently associated 
during his life with the Boston Post.— 
Boston Home Journal. 

Among the persons whose names ap- 
pear this year on the petition to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature praying that muni- 
cipal suffrage be granted to women are: 
the Rev. 8S. F. Smith, D. D. (author of 
‘*America’’); President Warren, of Bos- 
ton University; Dean George Hodges, of 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological Sem- 
inary; Prof. F.G. Peabody, of Harvard 
University; Prof. George H. Palmer, of 
Harvard University, and Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler, of Harvard University; Hon. John 
M. Forbes, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, ex-Gov. 
Oliver Ames, ex Gov. J. D. Long, Senator 
G. F. Hoar, ex-Gov. William Claflin, the 
Hon. G. 8. Boutwell, and ex-Gov. J.Q. A. 
Brackett.— NV. Y. Independent. 


When a man fixes a standard of woman- 
hood which he deems necessary for his 
wife, does it ever occur to him to ask him- 
self the question, ‘‘What sort of a man am 
I about to offer her?” We have noticed 
that the most worthless and good-for- 


| nothing specimens of mankind usually de- 
mand the most perfect kind of character 
in those they want to make their wives. 
— Methodist Protestant 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, appointed as 
one of the representatives of the United 
States to the International Prison Con 
grees, which meets in Paris next summer, 
will leave Boston early in June, and will 
be accompanied by his daughter, Mi<s 
Mabel H., who will spend the summer 
there. Mr. Barrows will return in time to 


visit Lake Memphremagog as usual. 
M 


F. M. A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

WINCHESTER.—The monthly meeting 
of the League was held at the residence 
of Mrs. E. M. Whitney, March 20. After 
business, Mrs. Page of Brookline read an 
exceedingly interesting paper on the im- 
portance of educating women preparatory 
to the right use of the ballot. Miss Laura 
Farr assisted with excellent violin music, 
which was warmly applauded, as was her 
reading of the ‘‘Family Quarrel.” A 
hearty vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
Page and Miss Farr, and to Mrs. Whitney 
and daughter, who served the company 
with delicious refreshments. 

L. L. B., Sec. 


Roxsury.—The League gave a recep- 
tion and gentlemen’s night at the Hotel 
Langham last week Thureday evening. 
About seventy-five tickets were sold, and 
nearly that number of persons was pres- 
ent. The president, Mrs. J. B. Bryant, 
assisted by Miss Lucia M. Peabody, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Josephine Currier, 
chairman of the reception committee, re- 
ceived the guests from 7to 8. Many were 
from the professional and literary portion 
of the Roxbury residents. The ushers 
were Miss Maude Ford, Mr. Charles Ford, 
Miss Carrie Frink, Mr. Leonard Frink, 
and Miss Josie Bryant. There was ex- 
cellent singing by Miss Alice Sibley, 
soprano, and Miss Josie Bryant, con- 
tralto, with Miss Carrie Frink as piano 
accompanist. After partaking of a choice 
supper, the guests repaired to the recep- 
tion hall, and listened to interesting re- 
marks from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. Salome Merritt, 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody and Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D. 
Mrs. Emily McLaughlin, president of the 
Boston W.C. 'T. U., was also present as 
an invited guest. Mrs. Currier read a 
letter from Mayor Curtis, regretting that a 
previous engagement prevented him from 
being present; also a letter from Hon. 
Alfred S. Roe, of Worcester, with the 
same import. This reception was the 
most successful affair that has been held 
in Roxbury vicinity this season, and has 
aroused an active interest in the League, 
which has already resulted in an increase 
of membership. J.C. 


DORCHESTER. — The League held its 
annual meeting, with a goodly attendance, 
atthe home of the secretary, Miss Ger- 
trude Jacobs, on March 11. The annual 
report of the secretary showed that six 
parlor meetings had been held during the 
year, and nearly $100 had been raised as 
the League’s contribution to the treasury 
of the Massachusetts W.S. A. The vari- 
ous clergymen in Dorchester had re- 
sponded kindly to a request made by the 
League that they should speak on suf- 
frage ip their pulpits, and several had done 
80; the different women’s clubs had also 
responded favorably to a request for a 
presentation of the same subject at some 
one of their meetings. The League has 
sustained a great loss in the death of Mrs. 
F. W. G. May, one of its earliest and 
most active members. An encouraging 
statement of the growth of public opinion 
in the Southern States in favor of suffrage 
was given by Miss Alize Stone Blackwell, 
which was most satisfactorily supple- 
mented by the remarks of Mrs. C. R. 
Eliot in regard to the general esteem in 
which the exercise of suffrage by the 
English women is held by all classes. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Miss Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Miss M. E. Noyes. 

Secretary —Miss G. T. Jacobs. 

Auditor—Miss C. 8S. Callender. 

Executive Committee—Miss S. F. King, Mrs. 
R. L. Bullard, Miss A. E. Clapp, Mrs. W. R. 
Cundy, Miss Kate F. Davis, Mrs. Nettie S. 
Page, Miss A. Sophie Siebker. 


NORTH ABINGTON.—At the February 
meeting the following officers were 
elected : 

President—Clara D. Jones. 

Vice-President—Frances D. Arnold. 

Secretary—Lydia Baker. 

Treasurer—Joanna Bates. 

After the election of officers, cake and 
coffee were served; then the remainder of 
the evening was spent in folding tracts on 
the ‘‘Bible View of Woman Suffrage,” 
written by their president, which the 
society have published. C. D. J. 








READY MARCH 31. 
The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Gzoresr A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Coples may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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‘THE DRAMA. 


HOLtIs.—It is a regret to many that 
the coming engagement of Mr. and Mrs, 
Kendal at the Hollis, will be their final 
appearance, and their last American and 
farewell engagement in Boston. The 
following is the repertoire for the week: 
Monday and Saturday nights, ‘ The 
Quern’s Shilling;’ Tuesday night, ‘All 
For Her ;” Wednesday night, ‘‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ;’ Wednesday afternoon, 
“A Scrap of Paper;’ Thursday night, 
**A White Lie;” Friday night, ‘*Impulse;” 
Saturday afternoon, ‘‘ {he Ironmaster.” 


—————___ 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘*Rob Roy” was 
seen in Bostun for the first time at the 
Castle Square Theatre last Monday night, 
as seen during that phenomenal New York 
run of six months. No comic opera has 
met with such universal approval. The 
vast audience Monday night were quick 
to realize why the opera had been so pop- 
ular in New York. ‘‘Margery” sung by 
Miss Juliette Corden, Miss Macnichol’s 
‘*Heart of my Heart,” the four duets, two 
for baritone and soprano and two for 
tenor and contralto, the Ballad Monger’s 
song, & musical joke; ‘‘Rob Roy’s” aria, 
‘*Where Eagles Nest,” the song of the 
Priace, ‘*Buots aad Saddles,” and the 
quintet for the principals delighted every- 
body. Richard F. Carroll, as the Mayor 
of Perth, kept the audience in convulsions 
of laughter. The second week of ‘Rob 
Roy” commences Monday next. The 
heavy advance sales point to the theatre 
— sold out at every performance next 
week. 











ACTING through the blood, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilia not only cures scrofula, salt 
rheum, etc., but gives healtn and vigor to 
the whole body. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women's Club.— Monday, April 1, 
3.30 P. M. Miss M. S, Brown will read a paper oa 
“Songs of Shakespeare,” illustrated by Mrs. Her. 
bert Blanchard, 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


n’s Educational anu Lodustrial Union des 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 








An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
peeves MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ass. 


A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, ue & 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as & 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was & 
teacher for ten years. Can ae good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 

to buy 
oko 


HARD TIMES *"2s" 


It will save doctor's bills and table expenses. 
Hear what those who have tried it say: 

“I hardly ever buy medicine. Have four childres 
and am my own doctor in most of our sickness. 1 
learn something new every time I read Tokelogy.” 

Prepaid, 82.75. Mrs, Gro, NEWELL. 
ALICE 8. STOCKHAM 0., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 

-BESTe 


ON 
NICKERSON PATENT BO 
Rien SCISSO 


De 
THis OUT MAIL TOUS WIT 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 
» SINCH SHEARLIKE CUT.-——— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlows 
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Are the times 













AGENTS $10 a day at home 
Fae selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches. 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 

finest Jewelry good as new, 
] on all kinds of metal with gold, 


ent sizes, all warranted. W 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro 
good seller, Circulars free 


um TRS A fits, 
H. F. Delno & Co. Dept. No. 6, Columbus, 0 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLES PLACE 











has received a very choice 
importation of 


GLOVES 


for Spring wear, and at very 
fair prices. 


C.H Simonds & Co., Printers 297 Congress St.,Bosto® 
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